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Boston OrFicE—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House and second door from Beacon street. 
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100 Arch street. 

All communications for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 


and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 





RNAL. 
letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
toffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

%. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

%. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoflice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 
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[For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 
NEMESIS. 


BY LUCY L. STOUT. 


If could kiss the lips that are at rest 

From love or sorrow, in the dull earth’s breast, 

If could kiss those lips, and grieving, say, 

“Sweet lips, 1 wronged you once, forgive, I pray,”’ 

Methiuks this pain, this weary load, might pass away. 

1 would not breathe the shameful wrong I did, 

To those sweet lips beneath the dull earth hid, 

Lest her pure spirit. e’en though far away 

From that belovéd, but insensate clay, 

Should shudder with strange pain in yon supernal day. 

But oh, to touch them, though no answering kiss - 

Sould come to me as in those hours of bliss! 

These lips, that wronged hers, never since have known 

The lingering pressure where love claims his own; 

Nor shall, though life be to its utmost limits grown. 
_ - ee 

{For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 


ADDRESS TO A SEA-BIRD. 


BY AGANDICCA, 


Beautiful stranger, wherefore a ranger, 

And why hast thou wandered so far out to sea? 
Thy neck wears no fetter, but maybe a letter 
Bides under thy slight wing, a letter for me. 


Iknow she is straying, where minnows are playing, 
And the bough of the willow tree kisses the stream, 
Be still, little rover, and bear with a lover— 

A fanciful lover, while dreaming a dream. 


Aye, flutter thy pinion, thou dark-plumaged minion, 
And strive, as my thoughts do, to wander again; 
We are tied by a tether, which binds us together, 
And our struggles but tighten the links of the chain. 


And now thou art lying—as calm as if dying, 
Contented it may be, to bide with me here; 

No, no! thou art cheating, thy wild heart is beating 
With love for the widowed one, distant and dear, 


I will not detain thee, 'twere cruel to pain thee, 

Or force thee from home and thy loved ones to stay; 
Thou art free, little rover—Alvindala’s lover 

No longer detains thee—away, bird, away! 


— oe 
[For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 
WORK. 

BY 0. A. 8. BEALE. 


Will you work? the field is large, 
Weed and stubble everywhere ; 

Only a blossom bright and fair, 
Springing here and there! 

Will you work? a precious charge 
Waiteth long for your behest: 
Rugged as the mountain’s crest— 

Take it to your breast. 


Some loved heart doth blindly speed, 
Bring your light to gild the way, 

Youth, unfollowed, go astray— 
Win them while you may. 

Up, and work! this isthe hour, 
Sorrowing eyes are turned to you— 

Piercing doubt and darkness through, 
Searching for the true, 

Will you work? your arm is strong; 
Heart and brain, but idly sleep, 

Loitering steps so listless creep, 
Hosts beside you weep. 

Speak and act your nobler self; 
Breathe your poem or your song, 
Lift, with sermon, warm and strong, 

Those who sorrow long. 
Lift uato a higher life, 
Souls that grovel in the dust— 
Starving on their bitter crust, 
Teach them faith and trust. 
Work! Oh, work! do not delay, 
Haste, to rescue from the night; 
Haste, to scatter wrong and blight, 


The touching and almost dramatic circum- 
stances of Mr, Greeley’s death, have produced 
one of those generous impulses of re-action 
which belong to American public sentiment. 
He who was lately denounced far beyond his 
deserts, is now being lauded from the same 
sources, with praise hardly more discriminat- 
ing. As the WomMAN’sS JOURNAL never join- 
ed in the bitterness, it need not join in the 
atonement; but it may recognize Mr. Gree- 
ley’s noble traits, and contribute a little to de- 
termine the question, what was Mr. Greeley’s 
precise relation to the cause it advocates? © 

There is no reason to doubt that Horacc 
Greeley shared the general attitude of the 
“Associationists” in the “Brook Farm” days, 
as to the position of woman. Whoever will 
compare the files of the Harbinger — the 
Brook Farm organ (1845-7) with the reports 
of the first “‘Woman’s Rights Conventions,’ 
will see how much the two movements had 
in common. Moreover, when Margaret Ful- 

ler went to reside with Mr. aud Mrs. Greeley, 
in December, 1844, he was brought in con- 
tact with the most original—though by no 
means the most systematic—feminine ‘ntel- 
lect that America has produced, and he felt 
the influence very strongly. It was through 
Mrs. Greeley that Margaret Fuller’s connec- 
tion with the Tribune was first brought about, 
and a home in the family was included in the 
stipulation; and the steady increase of Mr. 
Greeley’s esteem for her is well described by 
himself in a letter in her Memoirs. (p. 152.) 
She in turn thought him “the most disinter- 
estedly generous person she had ever known.” 
He took great interest in the publication of 
her “Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 
and I remember to have heard from Rev. W. 
H. Channing that, when in 1845 the Tribune 
office was burned to the ground, Mr. Greeley 
expressed the greatest delight that, whatever 
he had lost, “Margaret’s manuscript was sav- 
ed’”’—it being in the building at that time. 
Ten years later, the book being reprinted, Mr. 
Greeley furnished a preface, in which he 
speaks of “the great and living cause of which 
she was so great and fearless an advocate,’ 
and of the difficulty of answering any woman 
“who demands that she be allowed a voice in 
disposing of the money wrenched’ from her 
hard earnings by inexorable taxation, or in 
shaping the laws by which she is ruled, judged, 
ané is liable to be sentenced to prison or to 
death.” This book, with all the writings of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, is still published by 
the Tribune Association, and Mr. Greeley has 
thus thoroughly identified his name with that 
of the most prominent woman in America, 

But she died in 1850, the year of the first 
“Woman’s Rights Convention;” and as the 
issue of Woman Suffrage became more and 
more distinctly presented, Mr. Greeley set 
himself more and more in opposition to it. 
He always admitted, indeed, so far as I know, 
that if the great majority of women demand- 
ed the right to vote, men were bound to 
concede it, but he did his best to discour- 
age women from asking. So far as the 
minor aspects of the question were con- 
cerned, the Tribune was liberal, always ad- 
vocating the employment and fair pay of wo- 
men, and setting the example; urging, also, 
their right to an equal education. No paper 
condemned more severely the riotous con- 
duct of medical students, and the cowardice 
of medical professors in Philadelphia a year 
or two ago, in regard to women. But I think 
Miss Anna Dickinson was mistaken when she 
said (if correctly reported) that the Tribune 
had favored joint-education. I think it al- 
ways opposed o1 discouraged that, and so, 
practically opposed equal education, in the 
present condition of affairs. 

But I suspect the truth was, that Mr. Gree- 
ley was strongly influenced by personal likes 
and dislikes, in this matter as in all others. 
It is said by his friends that his vehement op- 
position to Woman Suffrage in the New York 
Constitutional Conventiou was largely due to 
a piece of rather sharp practice on the part 
of those who had the petition in charge—they 
having taken Mrs, Greeley’s name from a 
rather subordinate piace on one of the peti- 
tious, and put it at the head of the whole, 

thus placing man and wife in conspicuous an- 
tagonism. There is no doubt that, ever since 
that Convention, there has been a bitterness in 
his tone in regard to the whole question, and 
a disposition to impeach the motives of indi- 
vidual leaders, far beyond anything that was 
visible before. I think no reports of Woman 
Suffrage Conventions have been regarded by 
us as more unfair than some that have appear- 
ed in the Tribune, though some of the leading 
advocates, as Lucy Stone, have always receiv- 
ed courteous and respectful treatment. For 
myself, I have always believed that a more 
persuasive womanly influence, like that of 








With God's holy light. 


Margaret Fuller Ossoli, brought to bear upon 


perhaps even secured us the Tribune as an 
ally. It is certain that sympathy and impulse 
had a large share, ut any given moment, in 
determining his attitude: and the advocacy of 
this measure would always have been in har. 
mony with the general tone and tendencies of 
the Tribune. i 

Perhaps this impression of mine is the 
stronger from a correspondence I had with 
Mr. Greeley nearly three years ago, when he 
manifested much zeal for the publication of a 
book on our side of the question. I give his 
first letter :— 


New York Tribune, 

New York, Jan. 4, 1870. 
My Dear Sir:—Miss ——, a San Francis- 
co lady, has sent me in MS.a reply to Rev. 
H. Bushnell’s “Reform against Nature,” 
which is spirited and direct, and should be ac- 
ceptable to those of like faith. I want to 
find a publisher for her, and wish you would 
help me, at least by suggestion. It would 
make, I presume, about 200 to 250 ordinary 

12mo pages. Yours, 
HoRAcr GREELEY. 


Some correspondence followed, but if the 
book was ever published, I do not know it. 
But it was pleasant to think that Mr. Greeley, 
even under the influence of personal kindness, 
could come so near to being a book-agent for 
our side, and that we need not think of him 
as only an opponent of this great and living 
cause. T. W. H, 

LETTER FROM OHIO. 
OTTERBRIN UNIVERSITY. 


Ohio may be pardoned ifshe is a little egotis- 
tical in the matter of schools. True, she has 
not a Harvard, mossy with age, in which young 
men are gathered and kept unspotted from the 
world, but, in its stead, she has an Oberlin, an 
Antioch, and an Otterbrin. If these have not 
the reputation of Harvard, they are built on a 
broader basis, they are just and liberal, they 
believe in the right of girls to as thorough an 
education as boys receive. I think the young 
people of Ohio must be more moral than they 
of Massachusetts, for it is not considered nec- 
essary in the former State to separate the sexes. 
It does seem as if something might be done to 
elevate the girls of Massachusetts, so that they 
may not be considered such @ dangerous class. 
But for this unfortunate thing, Harvard Col- 
lege would admit them, and, in so doing, 
achieve a greater reputation than ever. The 
girls evidently stand in the way of Harvard’s | 
advancement. 

In view of this hindrance, we would mod- 
estly suggest a way by which it may be re- 
moved. Let Harvard admit, for a season, a 
few homely, uninteresting girls; a little stu- 
pidity might be an advantage. Then, after 
the gentlemen students become accustomed to 
the sight of calico and crinoline in their recita- 
tion rooms, after they can bear feminine voices 
conjugating and declining,* without being 
thrown into confusion, set in their midst 
another grade of damsels—girls foreordained 
to go to their graves innocent of flirtations— 
girls conscientiously studious, their chief and 
only ambition, to be missionaries. Upon such, | 
the attraction of the most irresistable youth | 
would fall harmlessly. A few terms of stu- | 
dent-life with this class of young ladies, would | 
take off the edge from novelty and prepare the | 
way for a third and different class, made up | 








only when both sexes were jtstructed by the 
same teachers, studied in good part, the same 
studies, and recited in the same classes, early 
did what some older Colleges and Universities 
are doing to-day—admitted beth sexes to all 
the privileges of the University. 

A successful experience of twenty-five years, 
as well as the universal demand of the age, 
confirms us in our belief that this is the true 
theory of education—the co-education of the 
sexes, 


There are four Literary Societies connected 
with the College, two belonging exclusively 
to gentlemen and two to ladies. The latter 
have furnished their rooms tastefully and ele- 
gantly. The Philalethean Society, Miss Amy 
Johnson, President, honored me with an in- 
vitation to address them, a new experiment.by 
the way. I was pleased with the manner the 
young ladies managed the affair. At the two 
main entrances to the chapel, two lady officers 
stood, wearing the badge of the Society. 
These waited upon the audience, selecting 
seats, giving a pleasant look of recognition to 
one and another, as if they were receiving 
guests in a private parlor. A better looking, 
a quieter, a more appreciative audience, I 
never stood before. Miss Johnson conducted 
the speaker to the platform, invited the Presi- 
dent of the College, Rev. H. A. Thompson, to 
pray. At the close of the address she thanked 
the audience for their kind attention, in well 
chosen words. A few days ago, a daintily 
written note came hither, saying, “Flora Grim, 


Corresponding Secretary of the Philalethean | 
Literary Society, has the pleasure of informing | 


Mrs. M. M. Cole of her election to honorary 
membership in said Society, at a regular ses- 
sion held Nov. 21, 1872.” 

That lady publicly returns thanks for the 
honor, assuring the young ladies, that she shall 
long remember the day spent with them in 
Otterbrin, and that her best wishes are with 
them for their success. 

It was with no little surprise that we found 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL in the Reading-room. 
Upon asking President Thompson how it 
came there, he said, ‘one of the first things I 
did after I came here, was to send for the 
JOURNAL.” He is the right man in the right 
place, and his liberal views upon woman’s po- 
sition and rights cannot fail to influence the 
young minds given to his charge. Although 
he has been connected with the University 
but a few months, be has wrought a significant 
change. It was by his advice that the Phil- 
alethean Society invited a woman to address 
them. Their entertainments heretofore have 
been concerts, tableaux, &c. 

There is but one lady teacher employed, 
Mrs. Miller, a lovely, accomplished woman, 
greatly beloved by the students. The young 
men in he classes, proved by their deportment 
and tone of voice, how beneficial is the gentle 
influence of a soul like Mrs. Miller’s. How 
any one can doubt the wisdom of educating 
boys and girls in the same school, how any 
parent can fail to see how much better it is fur 
their sons to associate daily with their daugh- 
ters, is a mystery. We advise the parents who 
are doubtful of such wisdom, to visit Otterbrin 
University. For there the problem is solved 
and the good results are shown. 

Miriam M, CoLe. 


_e a 


THE COMING WOMAN. 


More than twenty years since Hawthorne 


— 
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Miss Hunt, of Emporia, Kan., is the clerk of 
the lower branch of the Legislature. 

Mrs. Svott Siddons, having recovered from 
her recent illness, has begun her season of 
dramatic readings. 

Miss Julia Griffin, a young sculptress of 
Brooklyn, succeeds Miss Ream at the Indus- 
trial Fair. She is at present modeling a bust 
of General James Jourdan. 


Miss Kate Barton, a young lady of Philadel- 
‘phia, who has a penchant for practical me- 
chanics, has invented an improvement on sew- 
jng-machines which will adapt them to the 
manufacture of sails and other heavy goods, 
something heretofore impossible. 

Mrs. Dunlap, the wife of the Columbus (0O.) 
murderer, has sued V. Koerner and J. Lau- 
ber, claiming from the former $5000 and from 
the latter $4000 damages, the ground of action 
in both cases being that the defendants sold 
her husband the liquor, under the influenceo f 
which, he murdered Carpenter. 


Women should learn toswim. Miss Nelly 
Power, a well-known English actress, per- 
formed a plucky action recently at Southend. 
A lady bather had got out of her depth, and 
was in imminent risk of drowning. Miss Pow- 
er, who was also bathing, swam vigorously to- 
ward the sinking lady, dived, and brought her- 
safely to shore. 

Mrs. Augusta M. Rodgers, of Brooklyn, has, 
in less than four years, received letters patent 
from our government for as many as four dif- 
ferent inventions: A mosquito canopy, a 
folding chair, a plan for heating cars without 
fire, and an improvement in spark-arresters (to 
be applied to locomotives). The first two are 
also to-day protected by the great seal of Eng- 
land. 

When the stern hand of British law abol- 
ished the custom of ‘‘widow-burning” in India, 
the plan of gradual “starving’’ was adopted: 
The widow was compelled to live in retire 
ment, to eat sparingly, and to make herself as 
miserable as possible. The ‘Native Reform 
Party” is waging war against this custom. 
The Bombay Gazette gives an interesting ac- 
count of the marriage of a Hindoo widow at 
Ahmedabad. She is only eighteen years of 
age; and after being tortured and imprisoned, 





and exposed to numerous insults from her 
friends, she was at length quietly married to a 
young school-teacher by Brahmin priests, in 
the presence of a large number of the “Reform 
Party.” Her property, about $7500, will doubt- 
less be plundered from her, and the priests 
who performed the ceremony are threatened 
with excommunication. 


A Milanese author gives the following in- 
teresting description of the Italian authoress, 
Princess Trivulzio Belgiojoso: “When she 
died, about fourteen or fifteen months ago, 
she seemed of any age short of a thousand. At 
firty she looked as if centuries had passed over 
her; and as she stood with her back toward a 
person, her head could not be seen, she was so 
| bent. She had lived so much in the East that 
| she had contracted many of its habits. She 
| smoked the narghile incessantly, and satin a 
| crouching position. Sometimes she would sit 
| bent over for hours without speaking a word. 
| Then again she would rise up suddenly, stand 
{erect and walk rapidly about the room with 
| the activity of a young woman of twenty. It 





from all condit:ons of society. Girls lovely, | closed his “Scarlet Letter” with the following | was as if some strange, weird spell of a gar- 


girls sedate, or capricious, or shallow, or | 
bright, &e. | 

In the West, we would call this a kind of ac- | 
climating process, by which the system is | 


remarkable words: 

And, as Hester Prynne had no selfish ends, 
nor lived in any measure for her own profit 
and enjoyment, people brought all their sor- 
rows aud perplexities, and besought her counsel 


| ment had fallen off from her. She would talk 
| fluently, eloquently. When this mood passed, 
| she would sink back into the former crouching 
| position of infirm old age, just as if some en- 


toned up and made strong tu resist malarious | as one who had herself gone through a mighty chantment had swept over her. She was two 


influences. After a long and careful considera- 
tion of Harvard, girl-besieged-Harvard, we 
can see no other way by which she may, with | 
safety to herself and her boys, allow a sash or | 
feather to flutter in her “classic halls.” Grad- | 
ual emancipation for Harvard, good friends. | 
What has all this to do with Otterbrin Uni- | 
versity, do you wonder? Only this, that one | 
extreme suggests another, or, what is truer, be- | 
tween the two extremes, a boys’ school and a 
girls’ school, Otterbrin has chosen the true | 
mean, and made one school answer for both. 
Twelve miles from Columbus, on the Cleve- | 
land road, in the pl it, sequestered village | 
of Westerville, the United Brethren have | 
built an elegant, commodious building, and | 
named it Otterbrin in honor of one of theic | 
most learned and honored leaders. The | 
founders showed wisdom in selecting Wester- | 
ville in which to locate their University, for 
the morality of the town is a wonder! Not 
one drinking saloon or low place of resort is 
tolerated, and parents can send their sons | 
there without fear. In their circular, od 
learn the scope of the managers of the iusti- 
tution. It reads: 
The founders of this University, believing | 
that their daughters sould have as good op- | 
portunities for mental culture as their sons; 
that to properly perform well their part in life, 





| 





trouble. Women more especially,—in the 
continually recurring trials of wounded, wast- 
ed, wronged, misplaced, or erring and sinful pas- 
sion—or with the dreary burden of a heart un- 
yielded, because unvalued and unsought,— 
came to Hester’s cottage demanding why they 
were so wretched, aud what the remedy? Hes- 
ter comforted and counseled them as best she 
might. She assured them, tuo, of her firm be- 
lief, that at some brighter period, when the 
world should have grown ripe for it, in hea- 
ven’s own time, a new truth would be revealed 
in order to establish the whole relation between 
man and woman on a sure ground of mutual 
happiness. Earlier in life, Hester had vainly 
imagined that she herself might be the des- 
tined prophetess, but had long since recognized 
the impossibility that any mission of divine 
and mysterious truth should be confided to a 
woman stainec with sin, bowed down with 


shame, or even burdened with a life-long sor- | 


row. The angel and apostle of. the coming 
revelation must be a woman, indeed, but 
lofty, pure and beautiful; and wise, more- 
over, not through dusky grief, but the ethereal 
medium of joy; and showing how sacred love 
should make us happy, by the truest test of a 
life successful to such an end. 


Mr. George H. Merrill, recently city editor 
of the Portland Press, has been appointed to 


| a position on the editorial staif of the Provi- 


dence Journal. We hope ho will carry the 
Woman Suffrage principles of the Press to 
this new field of labor in Rhode Island, 


| beings in one. Her skin was very white, and 
| her eyes were superb. They burned and glow- 

ed with a peculiar light. Altogether she was 
| @ most curious person in appearance, manners, 
| actions and mind. Mile. Delaclave, the French 
| actress, is said to resemble the Princess Bel- 
| giojoso in her youth. The Princess possessed 
| to the last that wonderful intellectual readi- 
ness which was peculiar to her, especially 
| when writing. She always wrote on her lap, 
| never on a tab'e. She never corrected her 
| MSS. ; she would write rapidly, throwing sheet 
| after sheet down as soon as finished, and never 
| look at them again. Thus they were sept to 
| the printer and published without proof-cor- 
| rection, so exactly equal was her flow of 
| thoughis aad written words.” 





THINGS WE NEED. 


How many things there are, we need, 

‘To make us happy here below. 

We need good books that we may read, 

To teach our feet the paths to gos 
We need the sun to give us light, 

And wholesome food to give us nerve; 
We need pure air beth day and night, 

‘That we may life and health preserve. 
Sometimes the Boys will need new “CLoruks,” 
| (oat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 
| Which they can buy at Georer Fenno’s, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
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DYNASTIC AND POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 
BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


An examination of the various countries of 
the globe shows a marked diversity in their 
forms of government. What is strongly in- 
trenched or passively tolerated by one people 
would not be submitted to for an hour by 
another. It is from their menta! and moral 
status mainly—making due allowance for ge- 
ographical position and surroundings—that 
this diversity arises. As the lowest state of 
civilization is an improvement upon the high- 
est state of barbarism, so even absolutism is 
preferable to anarchy, though utterly hostile 
to popular liberty. Still, every departure from 
the former, however slight, by heroic resist- 
ance, on the one hand, or an intelligent out- 
growth, on the other, is unquestionably a gain 
to the millions; yet, in itself considered, it 
May possess many unjust and oppressive fea- 
tures, ultimately to be removed by further 
general enlightenment,and giving birth to some 
other imperfect form of administrative rule, 
only better by contrast than that which has 
been discarded. And so,step by step, through 
desperate toil and struggle, A PEOPLE’S Gov- 
ERNMENT may finally be established on a sure 
foundation. 

It is to be noticed that an enlargement of 
the rights and immunities of the masses has 
at all times been resisted by those in power, 
and regarded with more or less apprebension 
by conservatism, as tending to weaken the 
bonds of society aud endanger the public safe- 
ty; yet it has never failed to prove advanta- 
geous to the common weal, because in accord. 
ance with human needs and aspirations. 

& 4 68 @ 8 ® 

A dynasty cares little for the rights and in- 
terests of the people, and is supremely selfish 
in regard to its own sway. The people are 
never consciously or intentionally their own 
enemies, They may err in judgment, be de- 
ceived and cajoled, elect unworthy represen- 
tatives, pursue a selfish policy, be blind to 
their true interests, be justly chargeable with 
oppressive measures as pertaining to a minori- 
ty; but all this will be purely incidental, and 
remedied at last in the school of experience, 
The oscillations of the needle do not destroy 
its magnetic properties por render it untrust- 
worthy in oceanic navigation. Where uo ex- 
periment has proved detrimental to the gener- 
al welfare in extending the right of suffrage, 
so as to include a larger amount of the popu- 
lar element in administrative affairs, it is an 
indication of cowardice or a regard for arbitra- 
ry sway to inveigh against a complete entran- 
chisement of ail classes. On a fair trial, the 
whole people may be more safely trusted with 
their rights than any particular class, however 
educated or wealthy. Less than the whole 
means class superiority, class favoritism, class 
legislation, class supremacy ; and these cannot 
work the good of all. The claims of one hu- 


body politic,” as is weli asserted in the Con- 

stitatiou of Massachusetts, “is formed by a vol- 
untary association of individuals, by which the 
whole people covenants with each citizen, and 

each citizen with the whole people, that all 
shall be governed by certain laws for the com- 

mon good.” And again: “Government is in- 
stituted for the common good—for the protec- 
tion, safety, prosperity and happiness of the 
people; and not for the profit, honor, or pri- 
vate interest of any one man, family, or any 
one class of men.” And yet, to this day, in 
that very State, more than one half of the peo- 
ple (the females outnumbering the males by 
fifty thousand) are disfranchised on account of 
their sex, and made political ciphers, along 
with children, the insane, and the idiotic! In 
such an issue I have no local pride; yet, as a 
native of the old Bay State, I contess it would 
give me special satisfaction if she would do her- 
self the justice and the honor to be the first 
State in the Union to make her political prac- 
tice conform to ber theory, by ceasing to make 
sex a qualification or disqualification in the 
election of such as are to make or to adminis- 
ter the laws. Historically it is her mission to 
pioneer the way in the cause of liberty and 
equal rights. I am encouraged to believe that, 
in this instance also, she will be true to it. 
Her Republican State Convention at Worces- 
ter placed this plank in its platform before the 
recent election; and, as that party represents a 
vast majority of her people, it may confidently 
be expected that at the next session of her 
Legislature an amendment to her Constitution 
will be proposed, so as to obliterate therefrom 
all caste distinctions. But, if any other State 
in the Union shall anticipate her in this act of 
justice, I shall hail the event with joy, as pre- 
liminary to an act of universal enfranchise- 
ment. 

Let it be borne in mind that among the 
charges brought in the Declaration of Inde- 
dependence against the King of Great Britain 
is, first, that “he has refused to pass other 
laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people, unless those people would relinquish 
the rightof representation in the Legislature— 
a right inestimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only’ ; and, second, “for suspending 
our own Legislatures aud declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever.” That is precisely the rela- 
tion which the men sustain to the women of 
the land, denying alike vote and representation, 
and taxing them without their consent. 

The time is rapidly approaching for the cen- 
tennial celebration of the issuing of that Dec- 
laration to the judgment of “a candid world.” 
When it shall have arrived, may its sublime 


keeping. If he is a true man, the one who 


But there are too many homes where the hus- 


is bound only by her own sense of duty or love | 
for her children. 
Let every man see to it that he makes it | 


our homes be sacred, the marriage covenant 
inviolate, through the mutual, tender faithful- 
ness of husband and wife. Let no household 

bands be loosened, no home obligations be re- 
pudiated, no domes'ic sanctities profaned. | 
But if there is a woman driven to desperation 

by the base, mean man she has promised to 
love till death, or who, maddened by heart- 
hunger, snatches at forbidden food, God pity 
her and stretch out his arm*to save her, for 
only he knows her sore extremity. LL. A. B. 





A PLEA FOR WOMEN, 


Books! I am tired of books. History is con- 
stantly repeating itself. The same course of | 
reckless ambition which caused millions to 
die, that one might be great, is still enacted in | 
our world-drama; only the players wear a | 
modernized costume, and science and mechan- 
icai skill have perfected the implements of de- 
struction. I aim tired of its heartless policy, 
its grasping avarice, its petty intrigues; its | 
mantle of fair words to hide its ruffianly under- 
garments of foul deeds, and to dazzle the eyes 
of its deluded worshipers. I am tired of his- 
tory. 

But—No buts, circumstances have imbued 
me with a misanthropic humor to-night, and 
I am determined to magnify my privilege. 

The science of government. 

The science of government! It has failed 
to discover the art to make people happy, or 
even contented, It has made ignorance its 
prime minister, It teaches the serf to kiss the 
hand of the wretch who debased his manhood 
by corporal chastisement. 

But Russia has abolished her serfdom, and 
twenty million men, once abject and degrad- 
ed, have at last obtained a portion of their 
God-given birthright—the liberty to think, to 
speak, to act. 

Yes, the two most extensive countries in 
the world bave proclaimed the dogma of 


| 
| 
| 
| 





in theory, the right to accumulate property 
and to educate his children. 
“And can you find fault with this ?” 


Equality before the Law, and have given man, | 


sonable enough to think that even 


pleases Deity to keep them in it. But some 


band has thrown away or cruelly lost the heart | of our knights of the steel pen cannot resist | ple; for, of all needed reforms 
of the woman who once lovéd him, and who | the manly delight of raising a laugh at the ex- | should rank among the first on the list 


pense of an old woman. 
I am glad that many suffragists have passed | 


the heyday of life, because there will be less | 


possible for a woman to be loyal to him. Let | danger of their being led aside by flattery.. I | tume, and full Turkish trowsers while m 


am glad that the name of that true philan- | 
thropist, Mrs. L. M. Child, is on the list. Iam 


———___ 


old | Society, in which reform in dress js earn 
steals it must first fight his way through him. | women have some business in the world, as it | discussed, and it seems as if the time m 


| be far distant when we shall follow he 


USt not 
T €Xam- 
. this of dress 


A friend of mine, of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
and of its friends, traveled last summer in 
California, and told me, she wore a short cog. 
t : : aking 
inland and mountain excursions. She carried 
| a dress. made after the fashion of the world, 


glad that our recently elected Vice-President, | in order to appear presentable at hotels but, 
"—? 


HENRY WILSON, can be interested in the Wo- 
man’s cause. I am glad to know that although 
thousands of dollars can be given for other 
purposes, and not ten to aid poor and oppress- | 
ed Woman at home, yet her cause at length 
has advocates, AGANDECCA, 


finding herself so free and untrammeled in 
| short clothes, she never removed them for 
long robes, the entire trip. 

Now if the women of Boston, and of all oth- 
,er American cities—those who are earnest 
| workers, those who know how blessed a thing 


Baltimore, Dec. 4, 1872. | freedom of mind and body is—would unite jn 


A WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 


their decision to have a becomingly short dress 
| with either full Turkish trowsers of the same 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Some of your readers | material as the dress, or close-fiting leggings, 


to attend Japanese balls ? 

He seems best acquainted with the dregs of 
society, and only displays to the world his ut- 
ter ignorance of it. If he can succeed in tak- 


I suspect that the lamb has been muddying the 
stream again for the wolf. 

Woman Suffrage (which is only simple jus- 
tice), will reform and improve society much 
faster than our pivus brother can do, by bis 
effort to create a sensation by aspersing the 
women of America, I. D. F. 

Newton Center, Mass., Nov. 27, 1872. 


—<-—— 


DRESS REFORM NEEDED. 


DEAR JOURNAL!—One among the thon- 
sands of women who tried to touch bottom in 
the streets of Boston, the memorable Monday 
after the fire, querried if these long-skirted mar- 
tyrs bore their afflictions with meek submis- 
sion, as a visitation of Providence for having 
been born women? Or if, in their secret 
souls, a war of rebellion was raging against 
the weakness of the spirit, and the tyranny of 
the world ? 

Tue majority of women who were seen nav- 
igating upon that vast expanse of melting 
snow and mire were doubtless those whom 
duty called forth. Many were wending their 
way to their various places of business; if en- 





“ I find fault that women are not included 
in this scheme of universal justice, I find 
fault that many womwen are obliged to 





| in all our institutions, to the establishment of 
equal rights four all, so that the whole people 
may have the felicity to feel themselves equal 





partakers of all the blessings of a free govern- 
| ment and to join their voices in singing their 


man being, in determining justice, must be | grand national anthem,‘‘Hail, Columbia, Hap- 
rated as high and made as sacred as those of | py Land !’’—Jndependent. 


every other. Where these are recognized and 
enforced, we may look for the finest develop- 
ment of human nature and the noblest admin- 
istration of the laws. 

But, in an all-embracing sense, there has 
not existed in the past, there does not now ex- 
ist a people’s government. In our own land 
the right of suffrage is enjoyed beyond pre- 


cedent, and it is one source of our national | 


strength and security. ln various sections of 
~ the country it has been hampered by unwise 
exactions and restricted by the distinctions of 
caste; but these have gradually yielded ty the 
growing intelligence of the age, until it can be 
exercised by almost every male inhabitant, 
unless he be deprived of his reason or a for- 


eiguer not yet naturalized. On this ground | 


alone it is certain that our government is 
stronger than ever, and has much less cause to 
fear internal dissensions and external assaults 


than it had in the days of Washington, Jeffer- | 
The number of | 


son, Madison, and Jackson. 
stockholders has very considerably increased, 
there has been a large investment of capital, 


and there is sure to be u proportional augwen- | 


tation in the dividends. 
The bestowal of the elective franchise on the 


| 

| OUR HOMES. 

| Much has been said “widely and well” of the 
| influence and work of woman in the home, 
butin the present fermentation of thought and 
opinion on social questions, many phases of a 
subject are presented. 

Granted all that can be said of a woman’s 
power in the home, it is also true that the 
sanctity and integrity of home depend like- 
wise on the man. However closely the mar- 
riage law may bind two people together, if af- 

| fection is killed out on either side, the blessed- 
ness and sacredness of the home is gone, 
though there may be a conscientious effurt to 
perform duty in the painful, loveless lot. 

If the woman marries an ideal man, and 
wakes to find her husband a brute, or a cruel, 





truths and principles have been incorporated | 


abide in damp basements, or hot attics, 
where no shutters exclude the rays of the mid- 
day sun. No missionary enters their dens, 
unless, perchance, to thrust a tract under their 
doors. No kind hand binds the aching brows. 
| No kind voice soothes the worn spirit. ‘She 
| is so irritable, says the fastidious lady, for- 
| getting, in her abundance of knowledge, that 
| sedentary habits are not conducive to physical 





heajth, that such food as thirty cents per day 
can purchase, after deducting rent, fuel, light, 
etc., is not efficacious in raising the spirits. 
We have missionaries innumerable, but they 
| all prefer to labor in more distant fields. We 
| have sarcastic gentlemen who can turn age 
| into ridicule, if.the objects of their sarcasm 
happen to be guilty of the crime of pleading 
| for a wronged, and suffering sisterhood. But, 
the wit which cannot grant exemption to 
wife or sisters from the defacing hand of time, 
| will be inadequate to turn a woman from her 
noble purpose, or to prevent her from thinking 
| how much one atom of strong common sense 
| or true manly dignity would outweigh all the 
| cheap wit of the modern school. 
| We have an American Woman’s Rights As- 


| 


| 





| 
} 
| 
| 


| selfish, vicious man, will any legislation or any | S°¢iation, One of the first things they should | 
conscience keep the fire of affection warm and | S¢¢k to attain, should be the freedom of the | you see those women holding their dresses up 


If she has made a foolish choice, there is no 
| good way out of it. Whichever way she turns 
to escape, she is hedged about by barriers not 
to be broken with impunity. Yet even her 
| conscience rebels against lowering her own 


| Standard to meet her husband’s false measure, | 


should be allowed the privilege of telling her 
| own tale, of pleading her own cause, of adding 
| her anite to aid the progress of ideas, 
| The privilege of thinking is, indeed, not de- 
| nied her. But this only deepens and inten- 
sifies her apparently hopeless doom. Woman 


Southern freedmen almost as soon 4s their fet- | abasing ber purer instincts or more conscien- | earns lessons in solitude, which fashion can 


ters were broken excited the honest fears of | tious judgments to suit his depraved tastes | bever teach. 


many, and was an experiment as dubious as 
any that can ever again arise. But no reflect- 
ing, fair-minded person sees any cause Ww re- 
gret it or would now have it otberwise; on the 


contrary, the grateful spirit which has been | 


manifested by the freedmen and the sensible 


and discriminating manner in which they have | 


cast their votes, led by an instinct equivalent 
to the advantages of education, testify to the 
wisdom and safety of the measure. 

But, if these should have voices and votes in 


, and principles, or rendering honor and confi- 
| dence to a man she can neither respect, trust 
| nor love. A man’s guarantee for the charac- 
| ter of his home should be found in his own 
desert as well as in the faithfulness of his wife. 
, The man who treats the long-suffering being 
whom he has promised to love, honor and 
| cherish beyoud all others, as he would dare to 


| for her to love him with a wifely love, however 


| treat no other being, who makes it impossible 


She abjures old dogmas, and 
analyzes new ones with a persistency natural 
to those who think that,in the economy of 
Providence, justice must be awarded some- 
where. 

I know that the ballot-box may be tampered 





the choice of official servants and in adminis | has he not d: stroyed all that is‘holiest in home | Tisprudence; she must ascertain her rights, 
tering government, is there not another class, and made that woman’s life one long struggle | 4nd demand them, Not with noisy words, 
with at least equal claims to the same right, | between her own clear perceptions and sense | OF vile recrimination, but with a dignity which 


and far superior in education and irtelligence, 
who ought to be enrolled among the voting in- 
habitants of the land as speedily as the forms 


of legislation will allow? If, in the matter of have noble women for wives. 
political equality, the caste of complexion has | weak and bad women, as well as weak and 


| of right, and her duty to her husband ? 


will command respect, with a knowledge of 


A woman’s love is not the measure of a | cundidates gained from a more reliable source 
man’s worth, else so many bad men would not | than campaign papers, ie., public documents, 


There are 


and the record of their lives. 
Loam Woman, must defend herself. Man has 


been abolished, why should not the caste of | bad men, who make homes desolate or destroy | ceased to be her champion; he can pay her 

them. But it is nevertheless true that edu- many compliments while she is young and 
cated, christianized womanhood demands a | pretty, but the first gray hair dissipates the 
pure, royal manhood. If a man would win | illusion. ‘Old crone,” “withered sybil,” are po- 


sex be as promptly discarded? The people 
have no distinctive rights or interests, as 
against any class, high or low, rich or poor. 


Theirs is a common cause, because there is 


nothing human that is foreign to 't. “The 





and hold, he should deserve a woman’s love. 


The heart of the wife is in the husband’s 






litely substituted. 
There are exceptions,no doubt: men rea- 





cumbered with packages, the efforts to clutch 
at draggling drapery, were futile, and the sit- 
| ting or standing with ancles wet by mud-be- 
| smeared skirts, was the penalty suffered. 
Everyone who took the subject into consid- 
eration, must have acknowledged that there 


hold themselves clean from the filth of the 
world, even at the expense of sucha display 
| of legs as is rarely seen except when examin- 
| ing Rubens’ “Dutch Angels.” An observant 
artist on the street corner had every opportu- 
nity to carry away a multitude of memories to 
serve as inodels in fashioning his Venus de | 
Milo, and the director of a ballet corps must 
have seen a latent store of elasticity in the 
well-rounded, and numerously displayed gas- 
troenemii muscles. Only misses, (who often 
towered far above their mammas) were observ- 
ed with dresses short enough to escape contact | 
with the slush, and they were about the only 
ones noted, whose ancles only were dispiayed. 
While lunching at a restaurant, Biddy, who 
served me, called me with an agonized expres- 
sion of face, to look outof the window. I fan- 
cied there was a job of surgery awaiting some | 
one, and looking out, up and down the street, | 
I said: 
“What is it?” 
“And sure, ma’m,’ 


she answered, “don’t | 


bright, when there is nothing to be loved? | Press, 80 far as they can control it. Woman | to their knees, and isn’t it a dreadful thing, | 


ma’m ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it is, Bridget, a dreadful | 
thing, for these same women, the majority of | 
them, are so modest that you would shock 
them by the bare suggestion of wearing their 
skirts above their boot-tops.” 

There was a vague expression on the girl’s 
face, as if the idea might revolve in her head a 
second time ana cause her to think again upon 
the subject. 

All that has been done, the last quarter of a 
century, to dispel superstition and to elevate 





with ; that the employer may tell the employ- | juster appreciation of right and wrong, has 
ed, “You must vote my ticket or lose your | been accomplished by union of effort. One or 
work.” Men have been scared into compli- | two earnest souls might have preached the law 
ance hundreds of times, and women may be | and gospel of equal rights, all of these twenty- 
assailed with similar temptations. What then ? | five years, and they would have caused scarcely 
silently and patiently she may bear her lot— | Knowledge is power. Woman muststudy ju- | more than a ripple upon the ocean of public 


Woman, suffer- | 


the mental status of mankind to a higher and 


opinion. But, as soon as those who advocat- 
ed it became iegion, and talent, position and 
wealth were found among those who favored 
it, scoffs and ridicule were changed to what is 
now styled argument. 

There is an occasional woman met with, 
now-days, who so far runs the guantlet of pub- 
lic opinion as to wear her skirts high and dry 
above tobacco juice, the stumps of cigars and 
other excrements lapped up by draggling silks 
much to the disgust that every one must feel, 
who reflects with reason and candor upon the 
subject. England, with London as the center 


was no lack of effurt among the sisterhood to | 


| legislators made. 


would like to know whether this very remark- 
able “Reverend” Dr. Hatfield, mentioned in 


according tu the taste of each individual, and 
| would agree to sustain each other in wear. 


| your JoURNAL last week, is the one who used | ing it, on days like that dolefal Monday, I am 


| sure that, added to the joy of freedom in loeo- 
| motion, they would feel a buoyancy of spirit 
| now unknown. They would go forth prepar- 

ed to brave the storms of winter. The ghosts 


| ing care of his own sex he will doa good work, | Of fears which now haunt tall women, lest, 
| and need not trouble himself about the other, | With curtailed skirts, they seem taller, and of 


| short women, lest they should seem shorter, 

| would be lost sight of in the real advantages 

| that would be experienced in their conversion 
from fettered, to free women. 


Mary J. Sarrorp, 
| Boston, Dee. 2, 1872. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


| 

| At the annual meeting of the Association, 
| on Tuesday evening, Nov. 20, the following re- 
port was submitted :— 


In presenting this, its Third Annual Report, 
the Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association congratulates its 
members on the signs of progress everywhere 
manifested, as well as the increased interest 
shown in various parts of our State. 

For the first time in the history of the coun- 
try, the serviceg of loyal women have found 
recognition in a political platform; significant 
as evidence that the woman's party can no 
longer be ignored. Political platforms take 
sure ground in this, that they incorporate, as 
articles of faith, all that they dare not leave 
out. 

But a stronger utterance, which may be cit- 
ed as a prophecy of ultimate triumph, comes 
from the Republican Convention of Massachu- 
setts, which adopted, in August last, a resolu- 
tion “in favor of extending suffrage on equal 
| terms to all American citizens, irrespective of 





sex.” 

Not second in importance to the action even 
| of political parties is the changed tone of the 
| public press in its estimate of Woman Suffrage. 
A more respectful heed is apparent in this 
direction. The absurd propeusity to deride 
| and disparage has given place to a more con- 
| siderate and often friendly spirit. In many in- 
| stances the question is now welcomed with 

hospitality, where, before, it was treated with 
| disdain. 

Wowan Suffrage is no longer a matter to be 


| sneered at behind fans, or to be disposed of 


with rude jest at the conyocations in corner 
groceries, where our laws are shaped and our 
It enters into the thoughts 
and appeals to the judgment of every intelli- 
gent woman. Especially does it commend it- 
self to all self-supporting women; and who 
shall say that the working-womeu of to-day, 


| the teacher at her desk, the factory operative, 
| the great army of sewing-women, and the 


weary shop-girls behind the counter, have no 
interest in the laws which regulate their labor, 
and, indirectly, their pay ? 

To all self-supporting women, to all thought 
ful women, to all mothers who watch anxious- 
iy the laws under which their children are to 


| grow up and be governed, to all individual 


women, for whom life has a purpose and a 
meaning, its problems come home. 

And to women who are not selFonppertas 
who are not thoughtful, who are not individual, 


| it offers an education, aresponsibility, a chance 


to deepen their lives. 

Immediately after the last annual meeting, 
your Committee prepared a petition with ref- 
erence to the framing of the Constitutional 
Convention, asking the Legislature in making 
the needful regulations and qualifications, 80 
to frame them that women might be represent- 
ed, might be eligible to come as delegates, or 0 
choose delegates to that body. 

In a Convention representing not the voters, 
but the people of Pennsylvania, in a State 
where women have presumably advanced be- 
yond the position of “idiot and infant,’ as 
signed them by the common law, this was deem- 
ed neither a very startling thing to ask nor over- 
whelming courtesy to be granted. 

But though the petitions were duly pre- 
sented to the Legislature ; though members of 
your Committee, prominently Miss Matilda 
Hindman, of Pittsburgh, worked energetically 
at Harrisburg and at home, the courtesy, 
right was withheld, and ‘‘we, the people of 
Pennsylvania,” are represented in Convention 
by the voters alone, ignoring many tax-payers 
in the State and one-half of the people thereof. 

The Committee’s experience with the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania on other matters, 
though not entirely unsuccessful, has still not 
room for much congratulation. 

In the winter of 1870-71 your committee rec 
ommended the passage of a law giving to mar 
ried working-women the control of their ow® 
earnings. This lingered in oblivion for some 
time, and was then passed by only one b 
of the Legislature. 
the plainest, simplest justice, merely requi 
the application of common sense, and a § 
of fair play to decide in its favor. f 

But justice is a tardy traveler in the Legit 
lature, unless its claimants are there repre 
sented. The Legislature of that same year 
passed an act for the convenience and sec’ 
ty of the Pennsylvania Railroad Compaay 
which enables a married woman to transfer 
railroad stocks without the signature of her 








of action, has established a National Hygienic 


husband. 





It seemed to be an act of 
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To show the spirit of this piece-meal legis- , hours daily on her wor, after turning out the | were unable to pay highly for their instruc- 


p, note that the married women, holders 
of city or State loans, insurance, canal or bank 
stocks, shares in any corporation outside of rail- 


companies, are still, as before, incompe- | 
by themselves, the shares of | 


tto transfer, : 
k standing in their names, 


The efforts of the Committee, on behalf. of | 


the “Earnings Act” were reviewed last winter, 
and it finally became a law, but was so ham- 
pered with au obnoxious provision, that it 
seemed to be little more than a mockery ot 


justice. . r 
Under the auspices of this Committee, some 
plic meetings were held in the Mercantile 
prary Hall, for the purpose of discussion, 

and to awaken general interest in the question 

of Woman Saffrage. ; . 

But the excitement of the Presidential con- 

absorbing public attention, and the very 
considerable expense of such meetings, com- 

Jied us to work in other channels, less con- 
jcuous, but of probably more permanent in- 
Recognizing that the Pennsylvania Woman 

Suffrage Association, to extend its usefulness, 
ust be more accessible to its members, and 

more widely advertised in the city and State, 

and that all friends of Woman Suffrage might 
be informed of it, as a working organization, 

our Committee resolved to secure an office, 
which should be open daily at fixed hours; 
should be attended by members of the Com- 
mittee; where suffrage tracts and papers might 
be obtained, petitions circulated, and informa. 
tion given to all who sought the objects and 
methods of the Association. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Passmore Wil- 
jiamson, a furnished office was offered, rent 

to the Executive Committee, and was 
most gratefully accepted. 

At a stated meeting of the Committee, held 
in January, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Edward M. Davis, who has given the use 
of his business office to the Executive Com- 
mittee for their meetings since the organization 
of the society. 

The new office was opened in the month of 
February. From it, already, hundreds of suf- 
frage tracts, and many copies of the WoMAN’s 
JoURNAL, have been distributed. 

It is open every day, from ten to one o'clock, 
and in its convenient location, 700 Arch Street, 
offers to our friends many opportunities for 
interchange of sentiment and suggestions, and 
for co-operation in practical work. 

The argument of an established fact that 
women do vote in Wyoming, was regarded by 
your Committee of such importance that the 
message of Governor Campbell, of that Terri- 
tory,an exhaustive document on the subject 
was ordered to be printed as the first tract 
publishéd by the Association, 

We commend this tract—2000 copies of 
which have been already distributed,—to all 
advocates as well as to all opponents of Wo- 
man Suffrage. For in Wyoming, the women 
yote, and still make bread; they sit on juries, 
and still society is not disorganized. Wyo- 
ming is shaken by no revolution, and still the 
sun rises and sets every day 

To each one of the three hundred news- 
papers in Pennsylvania a written request was 
sent, asking them to insert the notice of our 
office, with the request that all friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage throughout the State would 
send their names and addresses to 700 Arch 
street. se 

The response has been most gratifying. 
Many letters have been received from men and 
women, sending warm greetings and assur- 


ances of interest, aud by these means a large | 


number of tracts and petitions have been put 
into circulation. 

The work which claims immediately the 
attention of the Association, and upon which 
we must concentrate our earnest efforts, has 
reference to the Constitutional Convention. 
Petitions have been prepared, asking that 
Convention to bestow upon women the exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage. If our action be 


wise and timely, if the workers be vigilant | 


and energetic, the best results may follow. 

Let endeavor be vitalized by the hope of suc- 

cess. Joun K. WILDMAN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


teal 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN ENGLAND. 


England appears to be bebind America in 
its provision for the instruction of girls and 
the study of the higher branches of education 
by women. 
ference is less than in the higher schools; but 
in these the teachers of girls have a less com- 

te course of training and a cousiderably 
lower salary than the teachers of boys. The 
regulations of this educational department pre- 
scribe the inequality, although the standard of 
education required from their pupils is precisely 
the same for boys and girls. The six ‘‘stan- 
dards” are regulated according to a gradually 
increasing scale of difficulty, proportioned vo 
the age of the children; and boys and girls of 

e age have to pass the same standard in 
order to earn the parliamentary grant fer the 
school. The girls have to learn all that the 
boys learn, with the extra subject of sewing, 

practice of which art is made compulsory 
% all girls who attend public schools, to the 
great hindrance of the intellectual part of the 
School routine. In a memorial to the educa- 


In the elementary schools the dif- 


same number of scholars who passin the same | 


standard as boys, and after earning the same 
|} *mount of money from the parliamentary 
grant for the school, she is only to receive two- 
thirds as much remuneration as the teache 
of the boys. , 

Some of the school-boards have gone on the 
| same principle in fixing the scale of fees to be 
| paid under the Elementary Edueation Act for 
| those children whose parents are unable, from 
| poverty, to pay them. In Manchester the 
| board pay three cents per week for giris and 
' four cents for boys. The reason alleged for 
| this difference in the payment for the articles 


| confessedly of the same value is that it is | 


cheaper to teach girls than boys, because the 

pay of a schoolmistress is less than that of a 
| schoolmaster, To the question, Why should 
| the pay of a schoolmistress be less than that 

of a schoolmaster when the work demanded is 
| the same? the answer is returned that, as a 
matter of fact. a schoolmistress can be had for 
less money than a schoolmaster, and, there- 
fore that the rules of political economy and 
the law of supply and demand, require that 
sheshould receive less. It is the fate of wo- 
men to find this supposed rule of political 
economy alleged as a reas on for keeping down 
their remuneration, while, on the other hand, 
some other rule than that of economic science 
is brought in to prevent them from having the 
benefit of the law of supply and demand when 
that law would tellin their favor. In order 
to make it just that a woman should dnly re- 
ceive the market price for her services, there 
must be an open market for her labor. If a 
woman teacher can be had, equally efficient 
with a man, for three-fourths of the salary, why 
are uot these efficient teachers allowed to com- 
pete freely for all educational posts? and why 
do they uot displace the schoolmasters, which 
would be the case were the law of supply and 
demand allowed free play? The answer is 
that it is arbitrarily assumed that women can- 
not teach boys; and, therefore, they are shut 
out from the most profitable part of the teach- 
ers’ profession. If, after a fair trial, it had 
been found that women were incompetent to 
teach boys up to tlie age of thirteen, which is 
the age at which they cease Lo attend the ele- 
mentary schools, no complaint could be made; 
but women have some reason to complain 
that they are excluded from these posts with- 
out trial. Experience seems to prove that 
women make excellent teachers of boys 
Were the system adopted universally which is 
usual in Scotland and prevails to some extent 
in England, that of common schools for both 
sexes, there would be less apparent difficulty in 
appointing women as head mistresses, and in 
intrusting them with the entire responsibilitv 


women proved competent for this task, the 
rule of buying in the cheapest market would 
| lead to their more extensive employment and 
the improvement of their condition; while, if 
they proved incompetent, there would be uo 
fear of their displacing men under the present 
system of competition. 

Turning to the quality of instruction afford- 
| ed respectively to boys and girls, we find a 
striking difference in tavor of the former. In 
these elementary schools the boys, after mas- 
tering the mechanical and preliminary sub- 
jects of reading and writing, are allowed to 
vary their arithmetical exercises by an intro- 
duction into matters which have a tendency 
| to enlarge their mental view. The girls, in- 
stead of partaking in these advautages, are oc- 
cupied with the practice of neediework. 





| ed by the higher schools, we find that the test 
afforded by the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinatious, shows a deficiency in the means 
of education provided for girls of the middle 
class. In the recent Oxford examination 546 
boys entered, aud 123 girls. Of the boys 227 
passed and only 29 of the girls. The differ- 
ence in favor uf the boys is estimated bya 
writer in the Times at 9.16 percent. A letter 
by Miss Shirreff, in the same journal, com- 
menting on this, observes: “Now this is ex- 


| compares the teaching given to boys and girls ; 
| but at least, it must silence those who say the 
| girls do no! require that better schools should 
| be provided for them.” This is just the evi- 
| dence we are anxious to collect, to justify our 
| claim on the public fur means to improve the 
| education of women. 

| Ata meeting of the Social Science Associa- 


fore last, Miss Walteuholme mentioned some 
| facts which illustrate the growth of public 
opinion on this important question. Five 
| years ago, when the friends of education, head- 
{ed by Miss Emily Davies, now a member of 
| the London School Board, asked the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge to extend its local examina 


Turning to ihe quality of instruction afford- | 


actly what any one might have expected who | 


tion, beld at Neweastle-on-Tyue, the year be- | 


tion.. The great bulk of schools which had 
| come down to us as the result of foundations 
}and endowments, were for the education 
of boys—there being a singular deficiency of 
| such establishments for the other sex. The 
education of women was of the greatest im- 
portance, as the earliest culture of the mind 
of man fell to the lot of the mother. There 
was not the least doubt that the majority of 
great men owed their eminence, in the first 
place, to the affectionate, careful, and diligent 
training of their mothers during the time of 
| their youth. While he was rector of St. 
| James’ he became acquainted, by means of 
his confirmation classes, with the great need 
| that existed for a far more extended teaching 
of the daughters of persons of the middle class ; 
for even amongst girls who professed to have 
received the ordinary education, he found many 
who wrote very badly, spelled most imperfect- 
ly, and had the greatest difficulty in finding a 
passage in the Bible. On yoing afterward to 
the Diocese of Lincoln, he received numerous 
complaints from farmers and others, that, 
though they paid liberally for the education of 
their daughters, they doubted whether they 
got their monev’s worth. There was, he be- 
| lieved, no subject to which the State could 
| turn its attention with more beueficial results 
| or in which its efforts would bring forth more 
| abundant fruits than that of female education. 
| The educational deficiency deplored by the 
| Bishop of London, is likely to remain, 80 long 
as the idea is suffered to prevail that the in- 
tellectual development of girls must be consid- 
| ered as subordinate to their training in me- 
| chanical or industrial pursuits. Already the 
| gulf between the intellectual acquirements of 
sex is wide enough The impulse that is be- 
| ing given in all directions to the education of 

boys and men tends to cause it te become wid- 
| er every day. We grudge nothing that is be- 

ing done to promote the jintellectual develop- 

ment of the other sex. But we ask for our 
own an equal share in these advantages, in or- 
der to attain that end after which we are all 
| striving—namely, that the whole people shall 
| become thoroughly educated. We believe that 
| the truest poiicy, and that which will be speed- 





iest in accomplishing the object, will be to be- 
stow the principal share of attention now on 
| that portion which is confessedly behind—the 
education of the feminine half of the nation; 
and when the standard of education for wo- 
| men shall be brought up to the level of that of 
| en, the education of both sections of the‘peo- 
ple will advance more rapidly and satisfactori- 
ly than has yet been possible, and the com- 
| bined intelligence of women and men, educat- 


| ed and trained to a thoughtful appreciation of | 


the truths unfolded by the study of natural 


| arrive at a solution of social and political prob- 
| lems which have hitherto baffled the efforts of 
the wisest of our legislators. 

Lyp1A V. BECKER. 
Manchester, Eng., Oct., 1872. 


| 
- a 
| LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 
| DEAR JOURNAL:—With a cloudless sky 
| overhead, whose blue had all the softness and 
| repose of Italian heavens, we set forth with 
| our poet-guide for a climb to the upper Yo 
Semite Fall. Were ferried over the river by 
| one of the countless retainers of mine host, a 
| poor apology for the heroic personage every 
lover of the leather-stocking tales wishes 
to find in the redskin, loitered a little for the 
delicate meadow-blooms, visited the saw-mill 
for a peep into the little balconied room over- | 
| hanging the stream in which our guide had 
entertained Emerson—and pleasant ’twas to 
| hear the outbreathed worship of the disciple 
| for the great poet-seer—then made our way | 
| to the lower fall, the whole of whose six hun- 
dred feet was one belt of iris. | 
A hard, steep climb, brought us to the | 
| middle fall, four hundred feet high, spanned | 
| by two broad bows of intense brilliancy. We | 
dipped our cups into 
|. “Love's blue, joy’s gold, and fair between 
Hope’s shifting ligt t of emerald ereen ;”’ } 
| and literally quenched our thirst with “rainbow | 


| juice.” 

| Thence the way is a terribly fatiguing one, 
| overrocks up which you drag yourself with | 
| hands and knees, through thickets of Manzan- 
ita, aud live oak and bay, the odor of which 
was almost overpowering. The disintegrated | 


| tions to girls in one important town in the | granite offered sure footing to the iron nailed 


| north of England, that movement met with 
| the most determined opposition. Llu Liver- 
H 
the senate of the University of Cambridge im- 
ploring that they would not make the exami- 
| nations ridiculous by admitting girls to them, 
| . . . | 
| a threat—that, if the girls were admitted, the | 
| boys would withdraw. Last Christmas an ex 
| amination of girls was held in Cambridge, with 


tional department, recently presented by a dep- | the unanimous approval of those very persons 


Utation consisting of some fifty school-teachers | 
and about a dozen members of Parliament, 
the following clause occurs : 

“Your memorialists respectfully beg to call 
attention to a hardship suffered by girls’ 
schools. In these schools three afternoons in 


who five years before memorialized against it. 


| In the work for the improvement of the edu- | my foot aud | was safe. 
| cation 6f women it seemed as if they had be- | 


gun at the wrongend. There appeared tobea 
certain want of logic in their mode of proced- 


| ure. They began to test that which there was 


pool the local examinations committee, man- 
aging for the boys, actually sent a memorial to | 
, four hundred feet above the foot of the uppe 
| fall, Sitting down, I found myself, I know not 


and bolding out what practicaily amounted to | 


boots, but was often treacherous to the smooth- | 
| 


shod amateurs. | 
Aftersevere hours of hard work we stood 


| 


how, face downwards sliding over the worn 
rock. I clutcbed wildly at the pitiless stone, 
as [thought of the shapeless mass for which 
he would search, far, far below; but, after one 
moment’s agony, a projecting ledge caught | 
Bleeding hands and 
divers black spots were the only reminders of 
what might have marred a beautiful day. 

Led to the last attainable point I stood close 


the week are usually occupied by needlework ; | not the means of giving. Bui those who bad | to this mighty waterfall, that every moment 


bat the girls are expected to pass in the same 
Standards as the boys, whose whole time is de- | 
Yoted to intellectual work.”’ 
is inequality has been defended on the 
ground that the superior intelligence of girls | 
enables them to learn as much as che boys in | 
ashorter time; but we do not admit the force | 
this reasoning. If girls are really mote in- | 
telligent and teachable than boys, that circum- 
Sanee ought to plead for 
measure of cultivation; but it seems that, 
enever an inequality in dealing with the 
Sexes is to be defended, men are equally ready | 
& attribute hypothetical superiority or inferi- 
rity of intellect to the opposite sex, whichever 
pens to be most couvenient, for the pur- 
of imposing a legislative disadvantage. 
It would seem from the equality of the stan- 
for boys and girls, that the girls’ teacher 


worked in this matter at the outset, believed 
that they had before them a scheme in which 
they could obtain practical help; that the uni- 
versity might be induced to give them these 
tests, and that, if they were uvable to meet 
them, their incormpetence would be proved; 
and that the interest excited in women by the 
co-vperation and practical working of mem- 


ation, with a view to remove the deficiencies 
brought to light by the university test exami- 
nations. And so they had found out. 

Ata meeting at Willis’s Rooms,in London, 
on the 29th of July last, the Bishop of London, | 
in distribuiing the prizes to the successful com- | 
petitors of the Camden Collegiate Schools for 
Girls, said that the time bad come when it be- 
came the country to make further and more 


| gently mm tear-drops. 

bers of the uuivetsities with ladies engaged in | vast column swayed toward us, drenching 

greater, and not a | teaching would lead to more effectual co-oper- | eyery garment, then with the capricioustess 
a greater, al a : every 


changes its face and ever fur one of new beau- 
ty. The stream is broken by rapids before it 
reaches the precipice down which it plunges 
sixteen hundred feet at one leap; at first 
shoots forward with arrowy speed, then falls 
Sometimes the whole 


of a Kiihleboru, receded quite to the other 
side of the gorge. 

Crawling to the verge of the ledge that over- 
bung the chasm, I lay down to look into the | 
swaying mass, aud as I gazed, a great cumulus, 
such as Ruskin says one doves ont see once a 
month—but he never was in the Yo Semite 


Must know as much as the boys’ teacher, and | satisfactory efforts to improve the system Of vnoere the good mother sends them almost 


ave bestowed equal time, pains, and cost on | 
Ttraining for her post. Yet, after having | 


% the same amount of capital on her edu- | 


education as applied to giris, particularly those | 
of the middle classes. The great difficulty in | 
the way of such education was the want of | 


daily in thé sabbath month of the year,—came 
sailing ghrough the blue, nearing the head of 


} 


| God-speed we 
| not dead. Leave the town and come hither 


| straight for picturesqueness. 


‘burning sands of Humboldt River Valley, 


the fall which seemed to issue from the great 
white throne. 

How long I bad lain there intranced, I know 
not, when some one touched my shoulder and 
lifting my head I saw an outstretched hand 
in which was a huge sandwich, surmounted 
by a pickle. ‘You have filled your soul, now 
attend to your body,” said the poet. It was 
‘time; we had breakfasted, not over heartily, 
| at six, and the sun said “past two o’clock.”’ 

The descent was not so fatiguing; the long 
slopes that had called into requisition fingers 
and feet, elbows and knees, we took at a slide, 
sometimes on the feet, oftener bear-fashion, 
but the darkness covered all, before we reached 
the open meadow, and what was left of dinner 
we claimed, thirteen hours after setting forth, 
first refreshing ourselves at Johu Smith’s ele- 
gantsaloon, with what,I dare not tell you tee- 
totalers. 

Two more falls were to be visited, the trail 
to which isnotbad. It brought us into nearer 
proximity to the south Dome, and showed us 
Liberty Cap, which is not seen from the valley 
below. The Vernal falls in a smooth sheet of 
emerald; above, for a mile, the river is a suc- 
cession of rapids of indescribable beauty ; ter- 
minating the valleyis Nevada fall, larger in 
volume than the others and more pictur- 
esque in form. 

At nightfall we went outof reach of the hu- 
man voices, which, in most of their utterances, 
seemed sadly out of tune with the grand in- 
strument intoning heavenly harmonies for us, 
and sat silent while the poet kindled a huge 
fire of pitch-pine logs, that lighted up the rapids 
gloriously. Then, going close to the rushing 
stream and leaning over, looked at the Nevada 
towering in sublimity above, and at the wild 
waste of waters swirling by. Just below, as 
the water struck two sunken rocks, over which 
it shot like immense wheels, revolving with 
lightning-like velocity, the outer one was sil- 
vered by the moonlight, the inner ruddy with 
the reflection of our bonfire. In my life I 
) have seen no picture more beaatiful. 

Nothing came to disturb the lullaby of wa- 
| ters to which we were getting used, and be- 
times we were on foot for another day’s scram- 





for the discipline and work of the school. If | economy and political science, may be able to | ble; I with an unspoken determination to look 


from the top of Liberty Cap, but I only looked 
at it, the sizeof the party forbidding the as- 
cent. 

Our last day in the Valley, went to Mirror 
Lake, but it was rippled and the reflections 
not nearly so fine as we had often seen them 
on the meadows. Paid a last visit to Bridal 
Veil, returned with lingering steps and stood 
looking long at every rock as one looks into 
the face of a parting friend. Ata late hour, 
with real regret, said good-bye to the ‘sweet 
wife of our host and to the poet-guide who bad 
become our friend, and lay down for one more 
cradle song from Yo Semite. 

As we passed over the meadow, outward 
bound, a shout reached us from far up the 
Glacier Point trail, then a farewell fell “‘like a 
falling star.’ We ran the glass over the moun- 





| tain side, could find no human form, but that 
| clear voice there was no mistaking, and its 
‘Great Pan is | 


interpreted. 


to join in his heavenly worship.” Aye, that 
will we,so, peerless Valley, we do not say adieu, 
but Auf Wiedersehen. 

Crossed the Sierras at an elevation of seven- 
ty-five hundred feet, saw the effects of hydrau- 
lic mining in the Stanislaus River Valley 
whose bare rocks look like the skeleton of a 
world, the big trees of Calaveras Grove, and 
reached San Francisco, to find the mercury in 
the nineties 

Visited some of the orchards at San Loren- 
zo, seeing, in one, a little army of Chinamen 
picking currants and cherries, close to sweet. 
vrauge trees and almond hedges. Went fora 
last visit across the magnificent bay to the 
dear ones in Oakland, and watched the sun’s 
decline upon the Golden Gate and Tamalpais, 
as we steamed northward to Sacremento. 

Passed a couple of days at Lake Tahoe, 
whose surface lies nearer the pearly gates 
than avy lake on earth. Its waters are as 
pure as the snows that feed them, its moun- 
tain setting beautiful, particularly with the 
Alpine glow upon them, but making a line too 


Were foolish enough to cross the mountains 
a second time under the snow sheds, instead 
of taking horses, as | counsel everybody to do, 
at least for the return trip. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 

&” Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
| terin of years, at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
; annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Iowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full partiou- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
: Des Moines, lowa. 
Is Devoted to Literature, Science, Ha@ 
morous Sketches, &c. 
TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
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BOG oe vane vesiins thesdetseudes sooves @ 12 00 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 
All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 


407 N. Fourth Street, St. Lewis, Mee 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nes. 128 and 130 § ad A corner 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinios at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare 
the City Disp ries. They ive pr | traim- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s d Ay New York City. 
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LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 


Youan's JouRNAL Office. — 








July 27. 


SOME'LHING NEW 


‘ime ..) FOR WOMEN TODO. 
ay wef 
‘ nae Do good and Make Money ! 
= Address, with stamp, 
|| Box 96, New York City. 
™m 









SE) 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a rey ng eee ores Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its om yee | from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a plese in the literary ranks before unoceupied; 
| is beautifully illustrated, contains choive stories, fine 
poems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden- 
ing departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
| social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having s 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly.’’ Milwaukee, Wis. May 265. 


The Best Selling Book in the Market is The Strug- 
gles of 


| PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 
| 








It is illustrated by THOMAS NAST, the greatest 
of American Artists, and contains an introduction 
Agents wanted for this 
and other populur books. Address, I. N. RICHARD- 


| SON & CO., Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
| Nov. 9. 4t 


by Hon. Charles Sumner. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


yey x. aby mf Boston. 
ce Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED tf Feb. 17. 











E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 





Were tormented through a long July day 
by “hot boxes,” lost time and dinner, eye and | 
brain were scorched by the reflection from the 


and gladly we saw the sun gu down, having the 
assurance that the morning would find us at 
.*. 
Ogden, whence it is a pleasant run of a couple 
of hours to the beautiful home of the Saints. 
Yours, Kate N. Doe@etr. 
<ce 

The female college at Jacksonville, Ill, was | 
burned a short time since, making the third | 
time that institution bas been destroyed with- | 
in nine years. The building was owned by | 
the Llliuois Conference of the Methodist | 
ehurch. and was valued at $40,000; insured 
for $35,000. There were about sixty young | 
ladies in the college at ibe time, all of whow | 
escaped with their wardrobes and books, and | 
have been provided comfortable quarters by 
the citizens. Several persons were severely | 
injured while endeavoring to» save the build- | 





Cation. afier bestowing the same number of ' suflicieut schools for the children of those who ! the gorge, till at length it rested directly above | ing. | 






Office, 713 Woehtn geen Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washi n street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALt diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
apen all Disea<es. ly Jan. 27, 





Ladies, Caution! 
Don’t use a Sewing Machine without 


THE HALL TREADLE. 


This Treadle is approved by the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, Massachusetts Medical yen and 
the Massachusetts Charitable Meebanic 
For -ale by Sewing Machine Dealers generally. Send 


or circular. 
FRANK TRIPP, 


MANUFACTURER AND PROPRITOR, 


| Globe Theater Building, 368 Washington 


Street. 
Octi mw 


&a~ Agents wanted 
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Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, December 14, 1872. 











Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 


Take Notice. 
After Oct. ist, the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 2 o’clock, 
P.M. 


A. REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL- 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERM3 TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 

BOX. 





ABSENCE, 


Two wecks of Western travel lie between 
me and the most welcome of my tasks, the 
weekly communing with the public of the 
JOURNAL, a public of women and of women’s 
friends. One of these weeks was monopolized 
by the Convention held at St. Louis, of which 
satisfactory description has been given in 
these columns. The second went to fulfila 
lecture engagement at Buffalo, with a peep 
into Canada, and visit to a sick friend in the 
region of snows. 

When mothers go away from home they 
often promise their complaining children mest 
attractive results of their unwelcome absence. 
Such toys, such sugar plums, such stories as 
they will bring home with them! But when 
they do return, the little people are in such 
joy that they forget much of this, and the 
mother is welcome, even if she comes back 
empty handed. 

Now, as one of the mothers of the Jour- 
NAL, I wish that I could be found to have 
brought back such values as one is bound to 
reap from distant travel. But what does one 
bring from a long railroad journey other than 
a demoralized constitution, cold feet, a hot 
head, and a stomach smarting under repeated 
injuries? What one has eaten and drank at 
railroad restaurants one is glad to forget. 
Even the boasted comforts of the sleeping car 
will not bear close examination. In Pullman’s 
palaces you sometimes meet very uninterest- 
ing company. 

Yet, if one must travel, let us not under- 
value the locomotive privileges of our country, 
unequaled in any other. To sit in a velvet 
arm chair, in a traveling parlor warmed with 
hot water pipes, to look out of a plate glass 
‘window at the varying landscape, and to be 
able to fly, with the wings of steam, from end to 
end of the vast Continent, all this is to be 
thanked for. ‘Then there is a certain instruc- 
tion in perusing the inscriptions on the vari- 
ous lines of freight that you meet with. This 
is from the oi] region—this other brings wheat, 
this again is loaded with cattle. This is in- 
scribed “Salt Lake City and Sacramento.’’ 
You meet with the White, the Red, and the 
Blue lines, and presently comes a train in 


—- 


which White, Red, and Blue are all linked to- | 


gether, recalling the patriotic refrain of the 
Jast war: 

‘*Hurrah for the Red, White and Blue.” 

These great arteries of travel carry the 
means of life through the vast body of the 
State. A constant interchange of products 
and commodities is kept up which feeds all of 
us, which fertiiizes our material domain, and 
enlarges the sphere of our knowledge and ex- 
perience. Better still is the thought that 
these swift messengers carry and quicken the 
fire of brotherly love as they go. They knit 
the distant and outlying regions to the thickly 
peopled heart of the country. And the cities, 
leaving the old jealousies of their kind, learn 
to love each other. Bustun and Chicago clasp 


hands across a chasm which, but for Christian- | 


ity and Republicanism, might be a bloody one. 
It is happy to take note of all this, and to find 
in the far West, when one alights from one’s 
fiery horse, the warm welcome and hospitality 
which make the traveler at home. 
moral of it all is, when all is over, that 
“There’s no place like home.” 

And the little JowkNnaL, whuh can travel 

far while we sit by the fireside, is a happy me- 


dium of communication between those distant 
homes and our own. Let it bear loving greet- 
ing to those who are afar, as well as to those 
who are near. And let the doors of hospita- 
ble houses be opened toit. For it travels in 
a sacred name, the name of universal fellow- 
ship, of true sisterhood and motherhood. 
é J. W. H. 


——— 


A WORD TO OUR OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


Last year we announced that clubs of ten 
should have the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL sent to 
them at $2.00 a year. We did this as an in- 
ducement to new subscribers, who would, for 
the first time, become acquainted with the 
JOURNAL, and the principles it advocates; 
but we omitted to say new subscribers, and 
were surprised to find that our old subscribers, 
both in cities and in country towns, clubbed 
together, and sent us their long lists of names, 
with the money at the reduced rates. 

It was too late to correct it for last year, 
but it made hundreds of dollars difference to 
us, though it was only fifty cents difference to 
each individual subscriber. 

This year we want to guard against a simi- 
lar pecuniary loss, and, therefore, remind our 
old subscribers, staunch friends of Woman 
Suffrage, that the price of the JoURNAL is 
$2.50 year to all, except new subscribers, who 
send us their names in clubs of ten. 

We reduce the price to such clubs as an in- 
ducement to them to make acquaintance with 
the JouRNAL and its principles, and in the 
hope that they will continue to be subscribers, 
until the political and legal equality of Woman 
is secure. 

Our old subscribers will accept this state- 
ment, we are sure, in the same spirit in which 
we make it, and act accordingly. It is their 
interest, as it is ours, to have the needed in- 
formation concerning our common cause 
spread far and wide. To do this, there must 
be no diminution of supplies, but a large ex- 
tension of our subscription list. 

Every reader of the WomAN’s JoURNAL is 
kept informed of the progress of the cause, all 
over the country, and is better able to co-ope- 
rate with other workers, and so to hasten the 
day we all wait for. 

It is then the duty, as it should be the 
pleasure, of every friend of Woman Suffrage, 
when renewing the subscription to this paper, 
to bring other new names of subscribers if 
possible, who shall lend their papers to those 
who are not ready to take it, and who, having 
read, will remail them to others, thus perpet- 
ually widening the circle of influence and 
light. 

Now is the time to do it. L. 8. 


ital 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


Every woman who desires to understand 
and express an intelligent opinion upon pub- 
lic questions should read the President’s Mes- 
sage with thoughtful attention, because it is a 
summary of our business affairs as‘a nation» 
in which every citizen should take an interest. 
As Woman Suffragists, the Message is only es- 


in his denunciation of the maintenance of 
slavery by Spain, as the cause of the conflict, 
and of the complicity of American citizens as 
owners of slaves in thatIsland. Women will 
approve of his suggestions relative to the Indi- 
ans, to education, to the reform of the frank- 
ing privilege and of the civil service. 

But we ask the especial attention of Ameri- 
can women to the startling summary of our 
comparative expenditures for the past year, 








viz:— ' 
1. On civil expenses (in round numbers).. 16,000,000 
2. On toreign intercourse ......++++....- 2,000,000 
3. On Indians .......ceee0+ sce 7,000,000 
4. On pensions .........+.+T..+ 29,000,000 
5. On military establishments. . . 85,000,000 
6. On naval establishments. .........+++« + 21,000,000 
7. Miscellaneous civil expenditures...... 3,000,000 
8. On interest of public debt ............+ 117,000,000 
9. On principal. ......cecceceovceesesseees 107,000,000 
Total annual expense...........++++ $377,000,000 


It is safe to say that the first three items, 
amounting to twenty-five million dollars or 
one fifteenth part of this vast sum, represent 
she total legitimate expenditures of our gov- 
ernment upon a normal peace basis, All the 
rest represents war (past and future), and 
usurpation of functions outside of the legiti- 
mate sphere of the government. Here is the 
startling fact that fourteen dollars out of ev- 
ery fifteen collected, are applied to purposes 
which, however necessary they may be at the 
moment, ought not to have been needed, and 
will not be needed when the domestic inter- 
ests and the pacific instincts of Woman find 
their equal expression in the body politic. 
Even under existing circumstances there is no 
reason why fifty-six million dollars per annum, 
which are now expended in preparations for 
future warfare, should not be applied, instead, 
to the payment of the national debt. Our 
present national expenses may be thus rough- 
ly summarized :— 


For Ordinary Governmental Purposes— 
(items one, two, and three 
For Wars that are past (items four, eight 
AN DIME). .cceccesscescverseessecess 
For Wars in prospect (items five and six) 
For usurpation of powers and expenditures 
mainly unnecessary (item seven).... 


25,000,000 


253,000,000 
56,000,000 


43,000,000 


A small part of item seven, might be needed 
even under a proper system. But the above 
statement shows the imperfection and semi- 
barbarism of our existing political system. 
Wars, tariffs, unnecessary taxation, artificial 
monopolies, lavish and corrupt expenditures, 
these are the real sources of poverty in na- 
tions, and “the destruction of the poor is their 


poverty.” 
These evils are the direct results of class 


legislation. They grow out of the existing 
aristocracy of sex. Woman Suffrage means 
PEACE, and Impartial Suffrage for men and 
women is the first step towards permanent 
political reform. H. B. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS TAKES THE LEAD. 





What could be more appropriate than that 
Massachusetts, ever foremost in the cause of 
freedom, first to strike and first to fall at Lex- 
ington and Baltimore, should still lead the way 
in the great reform which is now claiming the 
attention of this progressive age? Dearly asI 
love my own native State, the land of common 
schools and steady habits, the home of Trum- 





| pecially significant in its reference to the Ter- 
ritories, as follows :— 

Affairs in the Territories are generally satis- | 
factory. The energy and business capacity of 
| the pioneers who are settling upon the vast do- | 

mains not yet incorporated into States, are 
| keeping pace in internal improvements and 

civil government with oldercommunities. In 
but one of them (Utah), is the condition of af- 
fairs unsatisfactory, except so far as the quiet 
of the citizen may "e disturbed by real or im- 
aginary danger of Indian hostilities. It has 
seemed to be the policy of the Legislature of 
Utah to evade all responsibility to the govern- 
ment of the United States, and even to hold a 
position in hostility to it. I recommend a 
careful revision of the present laws of the Ter- 
ritory by Congress, and the enactment of such 
a law as the one proposed in Congress at its 
last session, for instance, or something similar 
to it, as will secure peace, the equality of all 
citizens before the law, and the ultimate ex- 
tinguishmrent of polygamy. 


This applicati n of the word “satisfactory” 
alike to the internal affairs of Wyoming, where 
women vote, and of Nebraska and Colorado 
where women do not, would seem wholly to 
overlook the question of Woman Saffrage, 
| while the reference to Utah, where Woman 
| Suffrage is established, as requiring “a careful 
revision of the present laws of the Territory by 
Congress” might seem positively unfavorable 
if it were not accompanied by the significant 
saving clause that it should be such “as will 
secure peace, the equality of all citizens before 
the law, and the ultimate extinguishment of 
| polygamy.”’ 

While we should have been glad if some 
more direct allusion to the question of Woman 
Suffrage had been contained in the Message, | 
we think that next spring, when the new Con- 
gress meets and the re-elected President begins 
his second term, will be the time when the 
progressive issues of the late campaign should 
be brought before the attention of Congress by 
the President, including Impartial Suffrage for 
all citizens, irrespective of sex. 

Meanwhile, there are other matters contain- 
ed in the Message, of especial interest to wo- 
| men, who, as voters, are destined to be the fu- 
| ture peace makers of nations, 
| rejoice that nearly one-third of the Message is 











| 


| 


' 


' 
} 


| 
} of International arbitration and to an account | 


| of our peaceful relations with all nations. | 
Women will share in the sympathy which the 
President expresses for struggling Cuba, and 


Women will | 


bull and Sherman and hosts of illustrious 
patriots, yet, at the mention of that grand old 
Bay State, there rushes through my veins 
such a thrill of reverential admiration as even 
the name of Connecticut cannot evoke. 
Where, on the face of the earth, can you find 
another spot which is worthy to be compared 
with this center of Yankeedom? What city 
of the past or the present can stand unim- 
paired by the side of Boston, the capital of the 
civilized world? That little band of pilgrims, 
driven by persecution to seek a home amid the 
wilds of a savage land, have caused their influ- 
ence to permeate every part of the globe. 
Plymouth Rock is Massachusetts, Massachu- 
setts is New England, and New England is 


the World! 
The Republicans of Massachusetts treat 


their wives with more than “respectful consid- 
eration.” They recognize them as equals, freely 
and fully. There is no mental reservation, no 
twisting of words, no false play, with them. 
They have decided just what to do, and they 
are going to doit. That will solve the ques- 
tion everywhere. Where Massachusetts leads, 
the world follows, Thus has it always been, 
thus will it always be. M.S. WILSON. 


A DIRTY BUSINESS. 
The Springfield Iepuhblican, a professed 


friend of Woman Suffrage, makes the following 
unworthy comment upon the legal persecu- 


tion which Miss Anthony and her lady friends | 


are undergoing, for having exercised (with the 


| consent of the registrar), their natural, and as 


they think their legal, right to a voice in mak- 
ing the laws they are required to obey: 


We look forward to Woman Suffrage, as we 


do to Thanksgiving, with a great deal of pleas- 
urable anticipation, and of that anticipation 
we don’t want to be robbed by a “snap judg- 
ment.’’ We should as soon think of asking 
the Supreme Court to rule that we should all 
eat turkey and tend church on the Fourth of 
July, as that Woman Suffrage was the present 
law of the land. We cannot say, therefore, 
that we sympathize with Susan B. Anthony 
and her fourteen sisters, now on trial at Roch- 
ester for voting on election day. ‘The law and 


But the | devoted to a statement of the successful result | Constitution of New York and of the United 


States are “pretty middiing” plain on the point 
that only men have a right to vote. When 
these Constitutions and laws have been chang- 
ed so as to admit women to the suffrage (and 
we will do rather more than our share to 


hasten that day), then let Miss Anthony vote. 
But as it is, may it please the court, we move 
the penalities to the full extent of the law,— 
three years’ imprisonment and $500 fine. 


The Boston Pilot, a bigoted foe of Woman 
Suffrage, points out the inconsistency of the 


Springfield Republican as follows: 

Susan B. Anthony was arrested a few weeks 
ago for voting at thelast election. The Spring- 
field Republican demands three years’ im- 
risonment and a fine of $5 00 each for Susan 
. Anthony and her fourteen sisters, with a 
view to the s y obtaining of Woman Suf- 
frage. We demand the same punishment or 
a heavier one, with quite an opposite view. 
Well done, blind Pilot! Pontius Pilate 
could not excel that sentiment. Yourevenge 
the former political subjection of the Celtic 
race by trampling on the rights of the wo- 
men of America. But we had a right to 
expect better things from the Springfield Re- 
publican. 

Three weeks ago, a New York jury brought 
in a verdict of “‘manslaughter in the third de- 
gree” against a drunken Irishman, who drag- 
ged his wife out of bed and kicked her to death, 
literally crushing her skull with the heels of 
his heavy boots. And the Judge sentenced 
this wife murderer to one year’s imprisonment. 
To-day the Boston Pilot proposes to inflict 
$500 fine and three years’ imprisonment upon 
Susan B, Anthony and every woman who 
votes. And the Springfield Republican says 
Amen. 

Now what we have to say upon the subject 
is simply this. The opponents of Woman 
Suffrage may think it necessary to enforce the 
unjust State laws, which limit suffrage to male 
citizens, by fining and imprisoning these wo- 
men who have vindicated “the higher law” by 
voting. Just so, the enemies of Liberty 
sought to enforce the Fugitive Slave Law, a 
few years ago. They, too, had, or claimed to 
have, the law upon their side. But the ver- 
dict ofevery honest man was with the hunted 
negro then, and it will be with the hunted 
woman now. The minions of despotism were 
engaged in a dirty business then; they are 
engaged in as dirty a business now. The 
Springfield Republican does not commend it- 
self to the women of Massachusetts and their 
friends by thus visiting its hatred of the Re- 
publican party upon the women who voted 
the Republican ticket. 

If this persecution is to go on, many women 
will apply for registration and vote if they can. 
Let us see how many women our jails will 
hold. When men see their wives and sisters 
suffering for a Principle, they will see the 
Principle also. The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church. H. B. B. 


AN ANTI-TOBACCO COLONY. 


All who are in favor of forming a colony 
upon the basis of temperance in relation to 
both alcohol and tobacco, are invited to cor- 
respond with the undersigned, in whose vicin- 
ity there are over twenty thousand acres of 
excellent railroad land in one body, which 
can be secured so as to be sold at an average 
price of about three dollars per acre, on ten 
years’ credit, to colonists individually, when- 
ever they may get ready to settle thereon. 
All reformatory periodicals are requested to 
copy this announcement, and address me at 
Skiddy, Morris Co., Kansas, 

LUTHER CLOUGH. 





TO INDIANA 


The officers of the State Woman Suffrage 
Association of Indiana, send kindly greeting 


the State, and request that auxiliary societies 
be formed in every county, and, if practicable 
ia every town and village; and that these so- 
cieties open correspondence with the State As- 
sociation for the purpose of more systematic 
work. The State Association also. proffers 
help wherever the friends of the cause desire 
lectures or Conventions in their place. Let 
such friends procure a hall or church for the 
meeting, and thén write, either to the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee—Mrs. M. L. 
Cavins, Bloomfield, Greene County, Inud., or to 
the President of the State Association, Mrs. 
Emi B. Swank, Indianapolis, Ind. 





EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN CHINA. 


Although the vast majority of the women in 
China are uninstructed and unintelligent, yet 
| neither their sacred books nor government- 
| al restrictions cut them off from the pursuit 
| of knowledge, if, with their incessant toil and 
burdens, they can find time or opportunity for 
it. The Sages lay great stress upon the mater- 
! nal duty of training the infant mind and plant- 
iug in it the germs of excellence and virtue, 
| yet no provision is made to fit the mother for 
| this work, either by the preparation of books 
| or schools for herdevelopment. The stimulus 
| for boys to study and undergo patiently year 
after year the intolerable drudgery of commit- 
ting to memory volumes of dry precepts, his- 
| tories and maxims, which make up the bulk of 

Chinese literature, is the hope and prospect of 
| office and future distinction. Girls, of course- 
have no such motive for application. 

It is a fact, however, that. any degree of lit- 





to the friends of human equality throughout | 


writings have never ventured to hint at chan - 
ges or innovations which would interrupt the 
stereotyped order of things into which they 
were born. 

Literary men are usually desirous that their 
daughters should acquire certain accomplish. 
ments; music, poetry andeven a smattering of 
their classical lore are not discouraged A 
governor-general of one of the Provinces, dur. 
ing the last century, published a volume of his 
deceased daughter’s poems. Indeed, w 
knowledge a woman can get hold of, under her 
many disabilities, is rather considered credita 
ble to the family. 

One of the most celebrated female writers in 
China was named Pan Hawnipan, who lived in 
the first century of the Christian era, She 
wrote a book entitled, “Female Precepts,» 
which has been much quoted and often imita- 
ted by subsequent male writers, who have eon. 
descended to refer to the Woman Question in 
China. The aim of Pan Hawnipan is to jp. 
struct and improve her sex in virtue, which jg 
a word of vague significance in the “Middle 
Kingdom,” It stands for good manners, goog 
sense, intelligence, and almost everything else 
which makes up an admirable and respectable 
man or woman, 

She writes thus on the subject 2 “The virtue 
of a woman consists in observing the rules and 
requirements of all conditions of life—as a maid. 
en, wife, sister, daughter, mother and widow; 
in being tidy in her person, and in everything 
about her; in whatever she does to be quiet 
and unassuming, and whenever she moves, or 
sits, or stands, to do it in a graceful and deco. 
rous manner. This is female virtue.” 

Pan Hawnipan also gives much instruction 
in morals, and in various branches of domestic 
economy, insisting that these matters more 
concern the women of the Middle Kingdom 
than a knowledge of the ‘‘Five Classics,” the 
“Four Books,’’ “The Odes,’’ or even the His. 
tories of the Empire. 

In comparatively modern times, some atten- 
tion has been directed to the subject of female 
instruction by certain learued essayists. Lu 
Chan has prepared a sort of reference-book for 
women to read (if they can), and to learn how 
to behave on various occasions. Of course, a 
strict separation of the sexes is always enjoin- 
ed, and probably the good results of a co-educa- 
tion of boys and girls will be among the very last 
to be comprehended by the Chinese mind, even 
though an era of progress should dawn, which 
we confidently predict and expect, as one result 
of the “educational mission.”” It proposes to 
bring so many Chinese youths into our country 
for so long a period that permanent and radical 
changes must be effected in the very structure 
of their minds. 

It appears from the testimony of the distin- 
guished author last mentioned, that in ancient 
days women were better taugbt and more high- 
ly regarded than at present. ‘Inthe good old 
times of Chan,”’ he says: “The youth of both 
sexes were instructed; and the women set 
such excellent examples that they influenced 
the customs of the empire. According to the 
Ritual of this great monarch (Chan), the im- 
perial wives regulated the laws for educating 
females, in order to have the palace supplied 


one prepared and led out her class at the ap- 
pointed times for literary examination in the 
imperial presence.” 

We hope a better era than even the “good 
old times of Chan,” is in the near fature for 
the women of China, and that this ‘Educa 
tional Mission” sent out by the Government, 
will, in some way, conduce toit. Other infla- 
ences may, and can aid the work, but one-half 
a great people cannot be truly elevated with- 
out, in some degree, lifting the other. 

B. H. 8 


CITIZENS VERSUS FEMALES. 


Some time since I had an idea, and, as is 
usual, when women are so unorthodox, there 
is trouble. My idea took the form of an it- 
vention, and, forgetting my sex, I concluded 

atent it, so that I might enjoy the benefits of 
t myself. Accordingly I examined the circu 
lar of a “Patent Agent,” and read the follow 
ing :— 

“All persons, whether citizens or aliens, 
can obtain a patent.” 

My heart bounded with joy at this, for 1 
thought I must either be a citizen or an allied, 
or, at any rate, a person. Indeed, | had la 
bored under the impression, these many yea" 
that I was a person. But, to make the 
ter sure, I sought Webster, and read that 4 
person was “a living soul; a self-conscious be 
ing; a man; a woman; a child; an individ- 
ual of the hutnan race.’’ 

Now, thought I, if I am not one of thes, 
what am1? So I concluded to fight it out 
that line. I 

But, on reading farther in this circular, 
discovered the following, “Females may 
obtain a patent.” As I could not doubt my 
belonging to this last class, [ let my wear 
brain rest, for, be assured, it took consider® 
ble time and labor to find out just what L wa 

On the strength of this information, I pro 





ceeded to conform to the required conditions 
| My agent informed me thatI would be req 
led to “make oath.’ The inference s€é i. 
clear that all I should have to do would be : 
| swear that, beside being the “original inven 
itor,” I was a female, both of which Ic 

| conscientiously do, 

Imagine my surprise and indignatiov (par 


ticularly the latter) on entering the “Note 


erary ability or attainment is creditable to a | ty’s” office, upon being called upon to § ith 


Chinese woman, under whatever difficulties it 
may have been gained. The names of some 
few authoresses who have become eminent, are 
mentioned with honor, though of course their 


that I was a citizen—not a female, bat 4 1 
zen. Iffam indeed a citizen, why show 9 
be denied the rights that other citizens eno 
Why should it require an enabling act t0 
thorize me to exercise my rights as & ci 





with intelligent, if not learned ladies. Each ° 
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i 
—— 
so absurd that the notary himself was 


= to smile. 
If this were the end of this ridiculous non- 
I should feel relieved. But, alas! Iam 
jable at any time to arrest for perjury. What 
did Miss Anthony do than this? If she 
more ted for exercising the right of a citi- 
why should not I be arrested for swear- 
Iam one? Besides, there are legally 
ing kinds of females. And as I belong to the 
- mes Coverts,” and am classed with idiots 
gpd lunatics, I may*be stopped in my mad ca- 
er. Suppose I am successful in obtaining a 
t, what then? Am I free to do asI 
Pease with it? Have I any legal right to 
contract ? Or to license any one to use my 
ipvention ? Or, suppose my rights (if I have 
any) are infringed, can I sue the offenders? 
jt is true, my ‘“Jiege lord” may sue for me, 
pat—suppose he does not want to, what re- 
have [? According to my judgment, 

whatever. ; 

Oh, this free countr, of which politicians 
rave! It is free only in name. One-half its 
subjects are slaves, gild the chain as you 
please. All the rights women have are sur- 
rounded with so many “‘ifs” and “whereases”’ 
that they are worth nothing when unearthed. 
Woman is a sort of moral and political “What 

Bd 
a these, and kindred blessings, Iam ex- 
to spend my days in thankfulness, 
ine my husband, or any other man, fet- 
and confined in this way, in the exercise 
ofhis rights; I imagine the swearings would 
not end with his oath of citizenship. There 
would be some, not called for in the require- 
ments of the patent office. 

One right I found was not abridged nor in- 
terfered with on account of sex; that was the 

t of paying “fees.” There was not the 
slightest objection on the part of the officials 
to receiving the full fee required by law from 
citizens and aliens. And for aught they 
knew or cared, it might be paid from the lib- 
eral half pay of a poor woman. 

There would have been justice in saying, 
“As you area female, and consequently not 
free to act as citizens and aliens do, and also, 
jnall probability, are on half-pay, this patent 
shall be allowed to pass free of charge, or, at 
jeast, for half price.’ 

Iam free to say that, until some of my dis- 
abilities as a woman are removed, I have very 
little of the “Yankee Doodle,” or ‘Fourth of 
July’ feeling. It means no more to me than 
if Ilived in Europe. I thank God that my 
sons are born freemen; but my love of country 
will not be excessive, until my daughter and 
myself stand with them, free women. 

Washington, Nov, 26, 1872. L. A. D. 

Our correspondent overlooks the distinction 
between civil and political rights. That wo 
men are citizens, and, as such, entitled to 
equal,civil rights, is unquestioned. But citi- 
znship and the right of suffrage have never 
yet, in this country or any other, been held 
correlatives. We think they ought to be so 
regarded in a government truly representative, 
but a majority of lawyers and judges appear 
to think otherwise. In reference to obtaining 


and holding a patent, her right is undoubted. 


—~“= 


IS WOMAN A RESPONSIBLE BEING? 


If she is, then should she be left at liberty 
to choose hr mode of life, express her opin- 
ions, and use her influence according to the 
dictates of her conscience. 

If she is responsible to her Maker for the use 


| 
of her powers, she should be left free to use | 


them, for without such freedom, responsibility 
ceases. 

If she has a conscience that was given by 
God for her direction, who shall step between 
her and her Maker, and say “thus shalt thou 
do?” 

If God designed her to do a certain work, is 
itnot an impeachment of his wisdom to say 
that she will not do that, but do something 
entirely different? In other words, does he re- 


‘quire her to do what he has not fitted her to 


do? Or has he made her so, that she would 
prefer to do what she was designed todo? Is 
man so much wiser than God, that he knows 
exactly what woman is fitted for, and there- 
fore should be allowed to oblige her to do what 
she dislikes to do ? 

Is woman such a perverse being that she will 
sanely do what she ought not, unless kept in 
her proper place by exterior force? If so, 
whose fault is it ? M. B. J. 


Stade 


WOMEN IN PUBLIC OFFICE. 


Epirors WoMAN'’s JOURNAL:—I was 
about to send you a scrap from a Washington 
paper, regarding the appointment of a number 
of clerks in the Treasury, by competitive ex- 
amination, when I saw it quoted by one of 
your correspondents in a late number of the 
JouRNAL. The facts therein stated tend to 
prove, 

Ist, That there is life and reality in Gen. 
Grant’s proposed reform of the civil service 
(again nobly confirmed in the case of the Phil- 
adelphia post-mastership), and 

2nd, That women can know, and do, and be 
some things as well as men. 

Ispeak thus confidently, because I happen 


to know intimately one of the young ladies 
mentioned, and the circumstances of her ap- | 


Pointment. She had been teaching for some 
time at the magnificent salary of $400, (a wo- 


man’s pay), when she conceived the idea that | 


Perhaps her Uncle Samuel might count one of 
his neices worthy to earn $1200 per annum 
alongside of some of bis nephews doing the 
Same work. She sent in an application, and 
Was among the number selected for examina- 
tion. This took place Oct. 12, and she at- 
tended--an entire stranger in Washington, 


a farce, and that it would not be possible to 
pass successfully without strong political in- 
fluence. Not having any of that old-time val- 
uable article on hand, she awaited further 
developments. 

These came in due time, and showed that 
she was one of five appointees out of forty-five 
competitors. Of these five, only one was a 
man, and of the ten appointed at this and 
another examination, six altogether were wo- 
men. The latter proportion is not as uncom- 
plimentary to the gentlemen as the former, 
and is certainly more gratifying to a believer 
in the intellectual equality of the sexes. 

If “straws show which way &c.,”’ there is 
now a breeze blowing in: Washington which 
will in due time spread over the land, and 
purify everywhere, the public service. That 
day we hail, when merit and fitness shall be 
put higher than political influence, and when 
woman’s work, of equal quality, shall be put 
as high as man’s. To swell this freshening 
breeze, we hail the zephyrs from Philadelphia 
and the brisk north-easter from the Republi- 
can party of the old Bay State. 

Yours truly, 
Bridgeton, N. J., Dec. 9, 1872. 


0, 8, 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
The Des Moines. (Iowa) Weekly Republican, 
thus appeals to the Republican party to estab- 
lish Impartial Suffrage for Woman :— 


Republicans cannot do themselves greater 
credit, or render a more deserved honor, than 
to give speedy acknowldgement of their ap- 
preciation of the noble part taken by the wo- 
men of America in the late Presidential cam- 
paign. Not alone to those who had the hero- 
ism and courage to publicly advocate the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party and the re-elec- 
tion of President Grant, among whom none 
were more efficient than Iowa’s gifted daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fletcher—but to those thousands and 
thousands of patriotic and intelligent women 
who, while shunning publicity, exerted a wide- 
spread influence in the quieter walks of life for 
the success of the Republican cause. Wo- 
man’s natural instinct and quick perception of 
right allied her sympathies with the Republi- 
can party and for its success. To this end 
she has labored with a consciousness of duty. 
She had no party prejudices to overcome, no 
personal ends or aims to accomplish, but di- 
rected only by a high sense of duty and a 
love of justice, her sympathy and influence 
were given to the cause of freedom and right. 
It required no labored arguments, no research 
into the political history of the past, to convince 
her which party was the true representative 
of the principles of progress and elevated in- 
telligence. Her daily observation and experi- 
ence and unerring intuition presented that 
point clearly to her mind. She knew that 
General Grant and the Republican party were 
the advocates of the true reform; she knew 
that the Democratic party with Horace Greeley 
were not. She knew that the Republican par- 
ty had declared that it was “mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their noble devotion to the cause of free- 
dom,” acknowledged that “their admission to 
wider fields of usefulness is received with sat- 
isfaction,” and promised that “the honest de- 
mands of any class of citizens for additional 
rights, should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration.” Knowing this, she was stimula- 
ulated in a duty she would have performed, 
perhaps less gladly, without such assurances. 
It is for Republicans, then, not to forget their 





spectful consideration,” remember in the hour 
of victory “honor to whom honor is due.” 


onenseitipeececeapiiaimiaitectinan 
| EVIDENCES OF MORMON DOWNFALL. 

| Rey. Norman McLeod, of Salt Lake City 
has been preaching in San Francisco about the 
Mormon, ind announces that there are many 
evidences of a speedy downfail of the great 
humbug. He spoke especially of the organ 
ized bodies now massed into what is known as 
“Utah’s Liberating 
thoughtful and earnest men, who do not fear 
Brigham Young, and mean to smite him and 
his, hip and thigh. The “League” is now the 
rising power in Utah, and is doing immeasura- 
ble good. It proposes to resist by every legit- 
imate means the admission of Utah as a State 
into the Union until her destiny can be deter- 
mined in the interest of freedom for all the peo- 
ple. Mr. McLeod announces that the Mormon 
women are doing much to liberate themselves, 
and that the prayer of hundreds of women in 
Utah daily, was that the “mines might not 
give out,” that the Gentile population might 
not be scattered, and that the former reign of 
tyranny might not be inaugurated. Many men 
heretofore steeped in polygamy are now re- 








nouncing it, and evincing their sincerity by | 


| making the only restitution in their power— 

dividing their property among their wives, 
and resuming their former relations with their 
| first and only wife. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIRTION. 


The quarterly meeting of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association of Boston, was held 
on Monday, December 2. The Treasurer re- 
reported a balance on hand of $1051.23. The 
| Superintendent’s report stated that thirty-seven 


| young women in the Home had been thrown | 


| the city for homes of their own. 
taken to provide for those who remain. Nev- 
er has the comfort and shelter of such a home 
been more manifest than at the present time, 


and never was the need of larger accommoda- | 


| tions more pressing. ‘The Association have re- 


ceived many outside applications and have | 


declarations and promises, but with that “re- | 


League’ — composed of 


on Warrenton street, theirmeans of useful- 
ness would be greatly increased, and hun- 
dreds more of the young working women of 
our city be made comfortable and happy, and 
not, when unexpected trouble comes, be left 
homeless and friendless. The following dona- 
tions to the relief fund have been received since 
the last report: Mr. C.T. Wood, $25; Mrs. 
David Buck, $25; Mrs. S. W. Pierce, $5; Miss 
S. M. Stetson, $5; Mrs .W. C. Child; $5; Mrs. 
L. C. Goodwin, $5; Mrs. A. J. Adams, $10; 
Mrs. J. W. Converse, $5; Mrs. F. Jones, $5; 
Miss E. P. Beal, 85; Mrs. E. Munroe, $5; 
Miss Louise Munroe, $5; friend in North 
Bridgewater, $2; E. P. T., $1; friends, $10; 
total amount received, $1576.45. In a previ- 
ous report S. W. Pierce should be 8. W. Pierce 
& Co., $250. Subscriptions received by S. M. 
Stetson, Treasurer, 48 Worcester Street. 
NOTES AND NEWS, 

The Sunday Journalof Toledo, Ohio, gives 
three of its columns to be used by the Wo- 
man Suffrage Society of that city. 

Lida Showalter, of Terre Haute, has been 
commissioned a notary public by the Govern- 
or of Indiana, the first case of a female notary 
in the State. 

The daughters of Mr. Greeley very properly 
decline to be the recipients of a proposed sub- 
scription fund in hishonor. The fund is to be 
applied to the erection of a statue. ; 

Denver, Col., is said to be preparing to adopt 
the St. Louis system of licensing houses of 
prostitution. The only way to check this 
shocking triumph of vice is to establish Im- 
partial Suffrage for women. 

Merry’s Museum will be consolidated with 
the Youth’s Companion on the first of Janu- 
ary. By this arrangement, one of the oldest 
papers for the young people will be united 
with one of the youngest and brightest. 

Our exchanges contain so many editorials 
of real merit upon the question of Woman 
Suffrage, that we shall hereafter have a special 
department entitled, “Press on Woman Suf- 
frage,” beginning the same next week. 


Robert Collyer, whois very extensively giv- 
ing his Lyceum lecture, “Our Folks and Other 
Folks,”’ improves this wide opportunity to say 
his own good, strong, honest, straight-forward 
say, in favor of Woman Suffrage, and of all 
other equal rights for Woman. 

In the Polk Co. (Iowa), District Court, a 
jury has just awarded Mrs. Ann Priestly 
twenty-five hundred and twenty dollars dam- 
ages against Joseph Hierb for selling intoxi- 
cating liquors to her hus band “‘without know- 
ing that it was to be used for a lawful pur- 
pose.”’ 

Frederick Douglass, one of the Presidential 
electors of New York, was selected as the 
bearer of the electoral vote to Washington. 
How many years will elapse before a woman 
is deemed worthy of the honor thus conferred 
| upon a colored man? 








| Only one hundred and twenty-three feet re- 
main to be excavated at Hoosac Tunnel be- 
tween the east end heading and the eastern 


the month. This week will probably witness 
the meeting of the two gangs. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation have printed and circulated many 
thousand copies of the Message of Governor 
Campbell, of Wyoming, to the Legislature, 
| showing the admirable results of Woman Suf- 
frage in that Territory, which they are circu- 
lating as a tract. 

The Art Schools of the National Academy 
admit pupils without regard to sex or color, 
granting every student access to all its advant- 
ages. The excellence of these schools is of a 
very high order. We mention the fact for the 
benefit of women who wish to study Art for 
pleasure or profit. 

The many friends whom the Rev. George 
MacDonald has in America will be deeply 
pained to learn of his serious illness. Since 
his arrival in this country his time has been 
occupied in lecturing, and possibly over-work 
in this direction has aggravated his disease, 
which is hemorrhage. 

The New England Woman’s Club announce 
a series of afternoon lectures by their own 
members. Mrs. Howe, Miss Maria Mitchell, 
| 





Miss Virginia Vaughan, Mrs. Leonowens, have 
each new lectures, and Mrs. Livermore will 

| give her ever-popular lecture entitled, ‘‘What 
shall we do with our Daughters.”’ 


Miss Lavinia S. Ralston, John F. Patterson, 
Emily Smith, Lizzie Parish and Love L. Bars- 
ley have been appointed first-class clerks in the 
| Treasury Department, they having passed a 


| competitive examination, in which 45 appli- 
| 

cants appeared, on the 12th ult, Of the ten 
successful ones thus far, six are ladies. 


out of employment; a few of these had left | 
Care will be | 


We hope that the women of America will 
come toa general agreement not to offer wine 
to their guests during the approaching Christ 
mas and New Year’s festivities. Let the 
ladies of Boston and of New England set the 
good example. Women owe it to themselves 
and to their friends, to make themselves a 


| 


knowing not a soul, and having no letters of | furnished essential aid in various ways, and | Power for Temperance. 


introduction, save to a boarding place. Her 


| will continue to do so to the utmost of their 


| ‘The annual meeting of the New York As- 


faith was not very strong. Friends, professing ability. But could they be enabled to carry sociation for the Relief of Respectable Aged 
% know, assured her that the whole thing was | out their purpose of erecting a large Home | Indigent Females, was held last week at the In- 


| 
| 
| progress from the central shaft, at the first of 


stitution, in Twentieth Street. The annual 
report states that this charity has been carried 
on for fifty-nine years, and continues to be 
prosperous. The number of out-deor pen- 
sioners has been increased. The money ap- 
propriated to this class of respectable aged 
women, enables them, with some exertion, to 
partially maintain themselves. 

A new avenue of employment is now open- 
ed to women. The proprietor of a large hotel 
at Holyoke, Mass., weary of the insufferable 
impudence to guests of male clerks, bethought 
him to try the experiment of putting a lady in 
that position. A young lady was employed, 
who not only attended to all her office duties 
faithfully and well, but also had charge of the 
large library. The guests say, no one ever 
looked so well after their comfort, as the lady 
clerk has done. Another result of her pres- 
ence at the desk was the frequent gathering 
in the office of the lady guests of the house, 
thus banishing smoking and “horse talk’ 
among the gentlemen. 

The English Court of Queen’s Bench was 
recently engaged in gravely discussing the ef- 
fects of a scar upon the forehead received by 
an actress in a railway collision. The counsel 
for the railway company suggested that the 
matter was entirely too sentimental for the 
consideration of the court, but Mr. Justice 
Blackburn said it was a serious thing for an 
actress to have a disfiguring mark upon her 
face. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn dwelt 
upon the effects of the accident upon the lady’s 
professional career, without dwelling particu- 
larly upon the scar upon her face. The court 
supported a verdict which gave the lady $8,000 
damages. 

An evidence of the growing liberality or in- 
difference with regard to theological opinions 
is found in the impending marriage of one of 
the daughters of the Rothschild family, with a 
Gentile and aChristian. The intended groom 
isan “Honorable,” and not without worldly 
distinction, however he may be circumstanced 
in regard to lucre. The latter essential quali- 
fication for matrimony, it is needless to say, is 
possessed in abundance by Miss Rothschild, 
whose father, grown weary of long opposition 
to the strenuous will of the young lady, has 
finally given a reluctant consent to the match, 
The religious status of the parties, it is under- 
stood, will undergo no change. She will re- 
main a Jewess and he a Christian. 


A correspondent contributes a lively article 
this week, entitled “What I know about going 
to jail’ We are told that there have been in- 
stances of late, in which Boston ladies of re- 
spectable character and connections, have 
been summarily arrested and imprisoned at 
the instance of detectives, on charges of 
stealing, under circumstances of peculiar bard- 
ship calculated to excite suspicions of a dis- 
position to levy black mail. However this 
may be, women will always be liable to such 
outrages untli they are enabled to vote. Po- 
licemen respect political power; they do not 
willingly arrest voters on frivolous pretences, 
because they owe their position to voters: 
“The ox knoweth his owner and the ass his 
master’s crib.” So does the average police- 
man. 


Amelie V. Petit, of Gorham, N. Y., advises 
the establishment of a theological school for 
women. She says :— 

After a careful study, my opinion is confirm- 
ed that the opposition of the clergy is the 
most formidable obstacle in the path of Wo- 
man’s cause; and the most feasible way of 
breaking down their prejudice seems the es- 
tablishment of a training school to send forth 
women “licensed” to speak the truth “in season 
and out of season.” But your larger experi- 
ence must decide whether it is best to agitate 
this subject at present. 

Separate schools and colleges for women are 
false in principle, and no longer necessary in 
the study of theology, or any other science. 
More than twenty women are now preaching 
who have graduated at theological schools al- 
ready established. There is now no difficulty 
in a woman’s gaining admission to first-class 
theological institutions of various denomina- 
tions, and a larger number of women are avail- 
ingthemselves of the opportunity, year by 
year. 


A bill is now before the Indiana Legislature 
which provides that when a person is declared 
not guilty of any crime upon the ground of in- 
sanity, the jury shall so specify, and the judge 
shall sentence him or her to a lunatic asylum 
for a term of years proportionate to the crime 
committed. This “temporary insanity’’ plea 
has robbed the gallows and penitentiaries of 
| so many legitimate objects of puuishment ,and 
turned so many dangerous persons back upon 
the community, that thinking persons every- 
where are beginning to look out for some 
means of protection. In certain localities a 
vagabond who wishes to murder his family or 
| neighbor has only to dr ink himself into prope 
| condition, commit the deed, and then resort 
to the “temporary insanity” plea, to keep his 
| neck from the noose. The Indiana people 
are to be commended for their good sense, and 
it is to hoped that the residents of other 
| States will follow their example. 


} 
} 
| 
| 





The Springfield Union remarks, that what- 
| ever controversy may exist concerning certain 
phases of the “‘Woman Movement,” there is 
no difference of opinion among intelligent per- 
sons in regard to woman’s “right to labor.” 


She should be welcomed to whatever avenues 
of employment are suited to the conditions of 
her sex. It appears from a statement of the 
Post-Master General that some six hundred 
women are ewployed in connection with his 
department; five hundred of them as post- 
mistresses. That the number is so large is 
very satisfactory; we only regret that it is not 
larger. The light labors of the postal depart 
ment, requiring precision and quickness, rath- 
er than - strength, are proper feminine tasks. 
It is to be hoped that the general govern- 
ment, by a judicious and generous distribu- 
tion of its patronage, will recognize the ten- 
dency of public opinion upon this subject. 

The official count of votes in Illinois shows 
a satisfactory result of the experiment of cu- 
mulative voting. The Chicago Tribune de- 
clares positively that objectionable candidates, 
irrespective of party, have been in many cases 
defeated by better men solely through the op- 
eration of this system; and the fact is evident, 
from the official report of the composition of 
the Legislature, that parties and opinions are 
much more equitably represented than could 
have been the case otherwise. The number 
of Representatives in the lower House of the 
Legislature is 153, three chosen from each of 
the 51 Senatorial Districts. Of these districts 
the Republicans carried 33 and the Democrats 
18 ; but instead of a house in which the parties 
stood 99 to 54, the cumulative vote made the 
ratio 85 to 65. This is, indeed, almost in ex- 
act proportion to the ratio of Republicans and 
Democrats represented at the polls, and enti- 
tles the experiment in Illinois to the praise of 
success. There appears to have been no dif- 
ficulty of any sort, no mistakes and no com- 
plications because of inexperience with the sys- 
tem. The result is so favorable that we may 
look for its adoption elsewhere. 


The University of Iowa admits young gen- 
tlemen and ladies on equal terms. A generous 
rivalry prevails between the two classes of 
students, both of whom have their separate so- 
cieties for amusement and instruction outside of 
the college course. Last Friday week, the “Irv- 
ing Society,’’ composed of young gentlemen 
students of the University, held a public meet- 
ing. Their large hall was crowded with the 
wisdom, wit, beauty and worth of Iowa City, 
who were all extremely interested in and de- 
lectated by the performance. The question 
debated—“Education the Basis of Suffrage” — 
was decided in the affirmative. On the follow- 
ing evening, the “‘Hesperian Society” of young 
lady students gave a similar entertainment to 
a still more crowded and well-pleased house. 
The most interesting feature (always excepting 
the charming features of the Hesperians them- 
selves) of this exercise, was the debate on the 
question, ““Was the Iowa Legislature justified 
in abolishing the death penalty?” At the con- 
clusion it was announced that the referees 
stood two in the affirmative and one in the neg- 
atire. Orations, colloquies and music made 
up the remaining part of the programme. Hu- 
millating as it may be to the “lords of, etc.,” it 
cannot be denied that in these two exhibitions 
the young ladies greatly excelled the young 
gentiemen in both oratory and logic. Iowa 
City did exceedingly well for herself when 
she exchanged the State Capitol for the 
State University. All success to this noble in- 
stitution, and to its beautiful and talented 
“‘Hesperians” and gallant “Irvings.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Long winter evenings give us a chance to 
indulge in games to relax the mind and amuse 
the little folks. Adams & Co, whose adver- 
tisement we refer to, has a host of charming 
games and, in anticipation, we see bright eyes 
sparkle, and hear the merry laugh called out 
by the toys that come ,one by one, from the 
generous hand of Santa Claus. 


We would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of J. Jay Gould, who offers a rich and 
varied assortment of pictures for scrap-books 
decalcomaine, and passe partouts, also a full 
line of stereoscopic views of the burnt district, 
which will make valuable presents for out-of- 
town friends, who will hardly be enabled to 
“see the ruins”. without leaving home. Pic- 
ture frames are supplied at reasonable prices, 
and we predict full satisfaction to all who call 
on Mr. Gould, to select holiday presents. 


In these days of Woman’s Rights, and gen- 
eral progress, all mode of reducing manual 
labor, thereby enabling one to command more 
leisure for mental improvement, and social in- 
tercourse, is hailed with delight, and surely 
the economical housewife who does her own 
work, must own that “washing day” has ites 
| horrors as visions of tubs and foaming suds 

come before her, and perchance, the remem* 

brance of a sprained wrist and lame arm re? 
| fuses to allow her to forget what a“tug of war” 
it was to “wring” those clothes. Why not 
| procure a wringer, and do away with two- 
thirds the work? The “Universal Wringer,” 





which we offer for twelve new subscribers, wé . 


would speak a good word for, and the fortu- 
| nate ones who secure this wringer will spread 
| the report of its merits ameng their friends. 
The store lately occupied by the Agent, Mr. 
| Hood, was burned to the ground, during the 

late fire in Boston, but he is once more located, 

and ready to fill orders promptly, from his 
| room, 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 
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THE CITY BY THE SEA. 


Somewhere an ancient city stands, 
A beautiful city by the sea, 
And moss-grown gables seem to frown 
From the pointed roofs of the houses brown 
That line the streets of this quaint old town, 
Of that city by the sea. 


Never a sound of clamorous strife 
Disturbs this city by the sea; 

But calm and sweet is the tranquil day— 

The white sails ride on the moonlit bay— 

Or slip their moorings and float away 
From this city by the sea. 


Sometimes at eve, when the tide goes out, 
A troop of children, glad and free, 

Gambol and shout, a merry band; 

Or over the shining, sea-wet sand, 

Go two young lovers hand in hand 
From this city by the sea. 


Often and often I sit and think 
Of this beautiful city by the sea, 
Till I see the flush of the crimson sky, 
And the youthful lovers, fond and shy, 
And the snow-white sails as the ships go by 
Past this city by the sea. 


Is ita picture—or a dream— 

Whose haunting memories come to me? 
Or did I somewhere, long ago, 
Pace the shining sands when the tide was low-- 
Hear the murmurous sea-waves ebb aud flow— 
Did I see the crimson sunsets glow, 
And watch the white sails come and go 

Past this city by the sea? 

THEIR THOUGHTS AND OUR THOUGHTS. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Six years have faded since she went away, 
Six years for her to live in heavenly places, 
To learn the look of blessed angel faces ; 

Six years to grow as only angels may. 


I wonder oft what she is doing there, 

By the still waters that forever flow ; 

What mighty secrets she has come to know; 
What graces wou, divinely sweet aud fair. 


I wonder who, of those that went before, 
And those that followed on her shining way, 
She has met there in heaven's auroral day, 
And if they talk their earth-life o’er and o’er? 


I think this very morning they are met. 

She and one other, only three years gone, 

In some dear place in heaven, secure and lone, 
To talk of things they never can forget. 


For lam sure that naught of their new life, 
‘No grace or glory that is there revealed, 
The fountains of past love has ever sealed ; 

That these will ever be with sweetness rife. 


I cannot think of them as they are now, 
Of the new light that shines upon their faces ; 
I cannot image forth their angel graces ; 
And I am glad, so glad, that it isso. 


We shall get used to such things by and by; 
The angels will not miss the look they wore; 
For us they wear the look they wore before; 

No other look with that, for us can vie. 


So we will think of them just as they were, 
Their voices sweet, and all their pleasant ways; 
And thoughts like these shall help us through 

the days 

Until we go to meet them where they are. 


SUNDRIES. 


BY H. E. HUNT. 








I have been reading, lately, some words of a 
wise woman about living on small incomes. 
She says that oue must save in large things; 
that little savings may pinch aud demeana 
family, but they won’t effect much in the long 
run. Now our leak has always been through 
the. small things, though we did not know it 
for a long time. A thousand dollars is not 
much you'll say, to feed, clothe and house five 
people; but then, Simpson only has as much, 
with his wife’s sick mother in addition to his 
three children; and only last year he bought 
anew carpet for his parlor, and his wife had 
a forty-dollar shawl. Why, they look twice as 
well off as my family; and I know they talk 
about owniug a house. They'd never do that 
without some prospect, for Simpson is no 
brag, and he would die in a hovel before he'd 
run in debt, where he didn’t see the means to 
pay coming. 

Jane and I talked it over about two years 
ago, and we determined to find out why we 
couldn’t do as well, with the same money, as 
the Simpsons. 

**Tt can’t be that people cheat us, and make 
us pay move for our goods, can it?” asked 
Jane. I showed her the absurdity of that 
notion. 

‘*We don’t buy useless things for the chil- 
dren, I suppose ?”’ 

That was wy question. Whereupon Jane 
demonstrated its folly by, shall I say ‘‘trotting 
out” the three little Simpsons, first in their 
school, and next in their go-to-meeting, garb. 
I was obliged to submit that my friend’s off- 
spring shone in princely raiment, while mine 
were just decently attired, even for church. 

“Weil,” said I, “let us try keeping a strict 
account of all expenditures for one moi.tb, 
that will just finish our quarter; and then we 
cah make an estimate of what we must have 
in each department. House rent so much, 
we will put down; groceries so much; eloth- 
ing so much; butcher's bill, fuel, &e., &e., 
we will apportion so much to each, and 
keep within it. Perhaps that will show us 
how to retrench. I will make it a matter of 
conscience to put down the smallestitem. If 
we can’t have any more out of our thousand 
dollars, we shall at least know what it buys.” 

Jane agreed, after a little hesitation. In 
the first place, she had always fancied there 


one could make an estimate of each expense 
and keep within it; no two months would be 
alike; there might be sickness, and certainly 
there would be company before the three 
months were over. 

I said we would make a rough estimate, 
leaving a little balance for contingencies. 

“But then,” she urged, “how can everything 
come into or under a certain head? for in- 
stance, a spool of cotton, a paper of needles, 
or some little present 1 might even feel it 
necessary to make; or your extra newspa- 
per and ride down town; what class will those 
come under?” 

“Why, that’s easy enough; put all such 


sum which will cover them, five dollars a 
quarter, or say ten, at the most. 
be beatén by spools of cutton or an extra 
newspaper.”’ ; 

We began, the first day of the month; I 
bought two small diaries, and each evening 
Jane and I jotued down. the day’s out-goings. 
We kept straight ou with what we bought for 
cash and what we had on credit; aud Satur- 
day night we compared notes, and 1 copied 
from both books into a more imposing one, 
putting each item under its proper head, I 
liked the new method, it seemed practical, 
business-like; if we made our money gu far- 
ther, it was next to haviug my salary raised. 
I looked back remorsefully to the old reckless 
days of loose-end affairs. But I believe Jane 
feared and doubted the new scheme. She al- 
ways had a dread of black and white; a feel- 
ing that one was bound to something; and 
also that oue’s shortcomings had no place for 
repentance, after they were written in a bouk. 

At the end of the month we came out bet- 
ter than I expected; I found that the grocer’s 
and the butcher's bills were less than I bad 
anticipated; and I should have said that it 
Must cost more in the year for shoes. So I 
was able to make my appropriations and feel 
that the actual outlay would certainly fall in- 
side them, The one place where the amount 
exceeded my expectations was in the class 
“sundries ;” I had said ten dollars for the 
quarter would be large, this one month show- 
ec twelve. I couldn’t find any special thing 
that was extravagant; that is, I couldn’t re- 
call anything, for neither of us had kept the 
items. So I set apart thirty-six dollars for 
the quarter, determined, however, that it 
should not go as the last mouth’s portion 
had; we must have had to buy extra things, 
I knew. 

To my dismay, the uext quarter found fifty 
dollars charged to sundries. It must have 
been that fur the first few months we had un- 
consciously practiced unusual economy, in 
view of the figures which were to face us, 


We won't 


| feeling. 

| I was in raptures over the new house; it 
| was a marvel of convenience and comfort, so 
| much in sosmal!l a compass; such closets, 
| such a bath-room, such airy bed-rooms. Jane 
would admire all so much. If I could only 
| build her such a house; if 1 could only put 
| the children to play in such a yard and gar- 
| den! 

| On the way home Simpson told me just bow 
| he had managed to get this home for his fami- 
| ly. He had paid halfalready, and the interest 


| On the remainder would be only half the rent | 


| he was now paying. 
| “We go, in two weeks,” he concluded, “and 


little things down as sundries, aud set apart a | now if you were to buy the next lot and build, 


what fine times we should have. I'd get you 
in the way of walking, and the air and exer- 
cise would set you right up.” 

“I shall never save enough to buy the land, 
let alone buildiug. The fact is, we only man- 
age to live. I wonder how it is you can do 
more,” 

Theu we compared notes, and I learned 
that my friend bad known discouragemeunts, 
and had lived through his dark day long ago. 
It was when he was first married that he and 
his wife had tried the battle of accounts and 
had been headed off by the “sundries.’’ 

“Pll tell you what, Frank, begin now and 
interrogate these same items. You find that 
the little things foot up four times larger 
than you expected. You wouldn't let big 
things, like flour and coal, cost four times 
your first appropriation, without question. 
Why should you let the things which cost 
cents aud dimes beat you? Look them up, 
and see how wany can be mustered out of ser- 
vice.’’ 

“Why, the fact is that my first estimate 
must have been wrong. I will not allow that 
Jane or myself are reckless, or extravagant. 
We must have newspapers, omnibus tickets, 
needles and spools of cotton, here and there; 
it can’t be helped, and if the things count 
up, we must make the best of it. We cannot 
save; we have tried and found it a failure.” 

But still, 1 resolved to interrogate the items, 
as Simpson advised, though I didn’t think it 
wise to admit so much. 

At the end of the next week I began,while 
the items charged were comparatively fresh 
in mind. I had been on my guard since the 
talk with my friend, and the items of my ac 
count were quite reduced; yet I marked sev- 
eral as not quite necessary, and determined to 
challenge them still more closely, during the 
following six days. The consequence was that 
I rode seldom, waited till 1 reached home for 
the paper, instead of buying one on the way, 
in my hurry to get the latest news. 

I wanted to induct Jane into the mystery 





for now we were as badly off as ever—just 
able to make both ends meet. Still we were | 
certain that in the matters of groceries, meat, | 
fuel, shoe-leather aud general clothing, we had | 
kept our expeuses down as far as possible. | 
The little things, how was it they footed up | 
so? Jane declared it was folly to keep up the 
farce of account books any longer. 

“The fact is,” she argued, ‘your salary is 
only enough to live upon; and we must live, 
I suppose; let us give up trying to save where 
it can’t be done, and be in peace.’’ 

But I thought of Simpson with his six 
mouths, and how he was building a house, 
and I determined to try again. 

‘Just once more,” I urged, “and keep the 
ivems in our adverse columns.” 

Well, we began again, putting down the | 
minutest thing; three cent’s worth of elastic | 
for a child’s hat, two cents for a bunch of 
matches; even the stick of candy that I 
bought for Johnnie, as | took him jor a little 
walk, was noted as an outlay of one cent. 
And we came out pretty much as at the end 
of the last quarter. I had begun to believe 
in Jane’s theory, and two weeks passed from 
the close of the three months, without any 
entries. Perhaps it was as well to let things 
go. 

One Saturday afternoon [ met Simpson, 
who asked me to go and see his new house 
just finished. It was a good mile from the 
business part of the town, and my first im- 
puise was to hail an omnibus—we have no 
street cars—and, for five cents each, ride out. 
“Do you miud walking,” asked my friend, 
“I would like you to see how easy it can be 
made, this living a mile out of town.and wa!k- 
ing to and from business twice each day.”’ 
“Why, you don’t mean to say that you 
shall walk in ané out, all the time, and the 
omnibus running for five cents ?”’ 

“Fair or foul; why the exercise and fresh 
air are half theincucement. ‘To ride will cost 
twenty cents a day; I can’t wear out more 
than that money’s worth of shoe-leather, and 
the walk willdo me fifty cents worth of good.” 
I had never counted the cost in shoe-leath- 
er, but it had always seemed much easier to 
ride a mile than to wal. one. So much easier 
that I was constantly saving my strength, as [ 
argued, by paying five cents to ride half the 
distance. It it were rainy, or I were a little 
late in the morning, I hailed the omnibus. If 
I felt tired, as I almost always did at nighi, 1 
bought a newspaper, jumped into the conveu- 
ieut vehicle, aud rode home, reading all the 
Way. 





| 











of saving, but found her quite decided in favor 
of her accounts. 

“To work, one must have materials,’’ she 
argued; ‘‘there’s no sewing without needles 
and thread; there’s uo cutting out clothes for 
children without patterns; I am willing to 
try hiring the work done, as an experiment; 
but bricks without straw I am not able to 
make.’’ 

Things then went on unchanged for a 
while: something was gained by my method, 
but still the column of sundries footed up sur- 
prisingly. I was certain that Jane was mis- 
taken, yet it seemed dreadfully mean in a man 
to curtail his wife’s meaus of work. My sav- 


a 


was ill luck in keeping strict accounts of fam-; Now it surprised me when our walk was | But after dinner, being in a hurry, I ex- | times acertain shade of sewing silk was 
ily expenses; and then she didn’t see how | finished to find how fresh and bright I was | changed coats again, .eaving the purse in my | ed for a bit of trimming, 


| desk, where my wife had placed it. The con- | would be used, out of one hundred zen 
| sequence was that I took no ride that day; call might not come in a lifetime. "80 — 
| that no treat for the children was purchased | of cotton would be purchased to hem a 
| on the way home. I almost always invested | apron, and no further use be found for ’ 
a few cents in apples, candy, or peanuts, just | &c., &c. And all the time the remains 
to have the little things hunt my pockets, but | gathering; buttons by scores of dozens 
| the hunt went on this time more vigorously | use gone by with the garments for whe al 
| than usual, and the pity for poor papa who | were designed, lay idle*upon Strings in out 
hadn’t a cent to buy anything, was more gen-| the way boxes, in company with ed 
| uine and much more affecting than the hasty | gimps, fringes and the like. braid 
| thanks of other times. But the economical experiment must 
Jane had always doubted about the little | come from something in the air, since 
| treats, though we did make a feint of having | foolish pride in horseflesh and my indolence 
| them put off till morning; the suppers were | in the matter of walking, with my Wife's ag 
| 


quite often spoiled by nibbles of candy and | herence to vain traditions, received g shoes 
Stray peanuts, to say nothing of the tempta- | so nearly together. 
tion to eat more slyly, which { am afraid pre- 


have 


vailed in many cases. 


| I was none the worse for my walks; and it 
| oceurred to me to try the penniless project 
| again, coaxing Jane and the children to meet 
| me half way at night. The plan worked ad- 
| mirably; the little ones had ten times the de- 
light in “going after papa,” than the finding 
of treasures in his pockets afforded; I ate bet- 
ter and slept better for the exercise four times 
I found the fresh air rested and re- 
freshed me, and it was such a tonic as no med- 
Jane, too, after one or 
two evenings, decided that the walk didn’t tire 
her as she had expected, avd the getting the 
children ready was made up by the pleasure 
On the whole I concluded to 
In this 
way my expenses were really lessened; and 


a day. 


icine had ever been. 


it gave them. 
remain penniless for the present. 


by way of emphasizing the benefit of such 
amourt saved at the end of the montb, and 


cle she had long desired, but which we had 
never found money before to purchase, 
This was not using the first savings as a nest 
egg toward our house, accordiug to my origi- 
nal intention; but it was a plan having in it 
more of wisdom and of foresight I considered, 
and the event proved that I was right. 

Hitherto I had copied accounts, and we had 
compared notes without reservation; but just 
at this point, Jane took to keeping her own 
counsel, saying that comparisous were odious, 
and she would have no more of them. But at 
the end of the second month after my success- 
ful experiment, lo, in my corner of the little 
sitting-room, the spot where I always sit to 
read or write of an evening, a new writing- 
desk and table, all in one, appeared! It was 
the most beautiful, convenient article, just 
what I wanted, and all fitted with pens, ink, 
paper, blotters, per-wiper—the last, Jane’s 
own work, and the whole, my wife’s present. 
When was a woman evet outdone in such 
matters? Jane was out of sight and hearing 
when I came home and found this surprise 
awaiting me. When she finally came in, L 
was writing upon my new property as calmly 
as if it had been mine for years. But I rose, 
gave into her hands the note of thanks 1 
had penned, thus dedicating her gift, and 
left her to read. 


our enemies was achieved ?’’ I said to Jane. 
“First, by taking account of stock; and then 
by setting out to use up fragments. You re- 
member upsetting ny work-basket not long 
since? Well, that suggested the plan to me; 
so, lately, the children and myself have lived on 





ings were in so different a direction, that it 
was not easy to compare the two things. 

One morning, just before I was ready to | 
go down town, Jane sent me to her work-box 
for a bit of string to tie a package. In my 
hurry, by some clumsy movement, I upset the 
box, and to my dismay saw the spools roll in 
all directions over the floor. I tried hastily | 
to gather them up, but my time had run out, | 
and Jane was freed to come to the rescue. | | 
think that a litde light broke in upon her at 
the moment, though its results did not im- | 
mediately appear. 

One of my items of expense, my largest one, 
was the livery bill; it was no extravagance, 
[ had always said, to take Jane and the chil- 
dren for a ride once a month. I do not think 
now that it was. But it did come to me in 
the course of my interrogations, that a com- 
mon horse and carriage would carry us just as 
well, and that it was a contemptible sort of 
pride which induced me to hire fancy teams, | 
to please the eyes of peopie who cared no 
whit for me or ny family, 

I had become so much in earnest since my 
talk with Simpson, that the next leisure day 
T hired the kind of animal [ had always called 
a donkey, that is, a common, homely, well-be- 
haved horse, and a decent carriage, with 
which 1 took my wife and children for a few 
miles into the country, at one third of the us- 
uai cost. 

The next little provident scheme was work- 
ed out by myself, and I take uo little pride in 
it as av original and eminently useful meth- 
od, though, like the discoveries of greater men, | 
it was suggested by au accident. One worn- | 
ing [ left my coat at home for a slight repair, 
forgetting to transfer my purse to the substi- 
tute, in which I went to business. I was 
bothered for the want of change several 
times during the morning; and said to myself | 
“I won’t-forget to take my money again,” | 








odds and ends, in the way of materials for 
sewing.” 

Those were all the particulars I could get 
from Jane at that time. She would not com- 
mit herself fully to a policy which she might 
wish to change, and so declined to let me 
furtber into its secrets. 

But I took some observations, and with 
what my wife had said, I made out this; our 
fawily had suffered from the too rigid follow- 
ing of proverbs—not Solomon’s—but axioms 
growing out of certain family traditions. 

One can readily imagine the difficulty of 
carrying out to the letter “‘The best is the 
cheapest,” aud “No good work without good 
tools,’’ on a thousand dollars & year. 

Indeed, I fancy that the truest maxim must 
be applied with caution, and due cousidera- 
tion of circumstances. And that al] proverbs 
are framed for a general, rather than a partic- 
ular direction. 


economy in a practical manner, I took the 


bought a sewing-chair for my wife—an arti- 


That night we talked over our late expcri- | 
;ments; “May I ask how your success over 


Be that as it may, we went on, not Without 
| demonstrating the truth of that other Proverb 

—about the first step being the one Which 
costs, 

In a year we had together gained a mighty 
victory over “sundries” and, as we said ty 
each other, were laying the foundations of 
our house in earnest. With all our Self-denj. 
alaud economy, we were never so little pinch. 
ed as now; there had never been a time sincg 
the babies came, when an extra expense was 
so easily and cheerfully met. We could bet- 
ter afford some little excursion, easier 
some unusual distress, please and Surprise 
each other, even though we were saving for 
a great object. 

We had learned, though it took a long les. 
son, what is true in so many directions, that 
freedom comes through victories gained over 
self-iudulgence. That the conquest of Weak. 
ness and folly is the price of liberty, 

And so, as I said at the beginning, my idea 
is that, with small incomes, one’s only reli. 
ance must be on saving in small things, And 
but for my wholesome dread of proverbs, [ 
should adupt as the motto for struggling fam. 
ilies, “Take care of the cents and the dollars 
will take care of themselves.”—The Ladies’ 
Repository. 


WHAT I KNOW ABOUT GOING TO Jal. 


I should have said “What I know about 
Mrs. Goodly’s going to jail,’ but that was too 
long for a subject, so I put myself in her place. 

I have been putting myself in Mrs. Good- 
ly’s place, most of the time, for the past two 
weeks, and to such a degree that it has made 
me shiver and craw], aud given me the heart 
beat aud headache, aud made me very angry 
and furious, and quite often to doub‘e up my 
fists. Now I wish to put youin Mrs. Goodly’s 
place and see if you don’t craw] aud shiver, and 
get mad, just as I have done. If yuu don't 
“boil up,’ you ought to be put there in “dead 
earnest,” and made to stay there till you do, 
and that is all I have to say to you about that, 
By this time I think you will be asking who 
Mrs. Goodly is, and what I am making all this 
fuss about, so I will tell you. Mrs. Goodly is 
a true New England mother, of the real gen- 
uine, beuevolent, honest, mellow kind, such as 
you and I have known in days gone by, and 
revereuced as the best type of heaven this 
earth affords, and loved, God only knows how 
much. 

Now you begin to shudder, I know, as you 
see this household angel, this heavenly bless 
ing, associated with a jail, and well you may. 
Mis. Goodly lives in a town, in a State, that 
for short, I shall call Greenland—the State, ] 
mean. The town also, for short, I shall call 
Scotland. Once upon a time, years ago, a ter 
rible fieud visited Scotland and burned nearly 
ail its stores to the ground. One it did not 
burn, neither could the meu destroy it with 
powder, though they tried. Some folks say it 
has blown itself up since. (By “some folks” I 
mean people who travel in the horse-cars. I 
always mean horse-car folks, when I use nouns 
and pronouns having indefinite antecedents). 
The day after the fire this store had a great 
many cheap goods to sell, especially stockings 
“Cheap stuckings!”’ “Three pairs for a dollar!” 
**Relics of the fire!’ Such was the advertise 
meuts that sprawled themselves in huge let 
ters all over the building, from the very top of 
the chimney, down to the door-si!l aud out 
upon the side-walk. Such was the cvy of 4 
huge fellow, with a huge mouth, who stood in 
the wide-opened door and hauled people in. 
Gossips say (horse-car folks) that the goods 
had been “watered down’ on purpose to make 











Jane had been taught by precept and exam- 
ple a kind of thoroughness which is excellent 
in its way, but fatal to the peace and comfort 
of a woman in ordinary circumstances, if she | 
rigitily adberes to it. My wife and her sisters 
worked with the best materials; they must 
have just the shade of cotton, silk, thread, and 
these must be just sv fine or so coarse. But- 
tons must be of just the right shade and A 
the most approved style. Braids must match 
the color of the material to a hair. It was 
the poorest economy to use any save the best 
trimmings in a garment, and false judgment | 
to buy anything but the best fabrics. So 
Jane, in obedience to these maxims, had wor- | 
ried and fretted herself over her work; spend- | 
ing time and strength in matching and hunt- 
ing over stcres in attempts to match silk, 
buttons and braid, then working berseif 











| nearly to death, making up for lost tine. By 


the sume means, also, a stock of sewing mate- 
rials secumulated upon her hands. Some- 


them romantic for the occasion, but this 1 did 
not see done, and cannot say, though it is pos 
sible a hose pipe might have accomplished 
such a feat. It isa well-known fact, that all 
women, poor or rich, have a mania for buying 
things as they term it “cheap.” I suppose 
they have come to possess such constitutions, 
by being limited in pin money, for one reasol, 
and avother, because shopping is the extent of 
their business obligations, so they center all 
their trade genius in it. On the morning 
mentioned, they flocked to this store in pet 
fect swarms. 

To get stockings cheap, “three pairs for 
dollar,’ which, at the same time, possessed & 
“smell of the fire,’ was too delicious to keep 
them at home one moment longer than the 
dear children were packed off to school. [0 
they went “peli mell’—women can go “pel 
meli,” whether you believe it or not. The 
huge mau was delighted, and opened bis huge 
mouth wider and wider, whilst his huge face 
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— 
j all over with laughter. Now the 


car folks say, that this firm says it has | into Abraham’s arm, and ground my teeth and | 


- grievous losses in the past from thiev- 
women; that it has been nearly crushed by 
invaders, who have carried off millions of 
worth of stockings in their pockets, and 
per secret places. No other store in Scot- 
ignd bas been so tormented—for some unex- 
pained reason, all the thieving women would 
there—and whatis very peculiar about it, 
fe women who have so imposed upon this 
in times past, are the most respectable wo- 
pen in all Scotland. . 
go, of course, it has come to be a necessity 
to employ detectives very abundantly, to 
gach the women of Scotland whilst they shop 
i this store. The huge man had thought 
these thieves on this occasion. He had 
on band a good force of the sharpest detec- 
tives he could scour up in the whole State. 
He meant to make as much money out of the 
gomen as possible, but not a cent should they 
seal out of him, not a cent. The store was 
fairly stuffed with stockings—stockings on all 
the counters, and hitched to all the posts, and 


bung in all the windows, and tumbling on | 


the floor, and flying in the air. 

The detectives had their eyes pealed, and 
their fingers itched as they watched the wo- 
wen scramble aud pull and haul over baskets 
and bundles of these articles. 

Mrs. A. would press and wedge and screw 
herself up to a Counter, and get hold of a pair, 
when Mrs. B., by the same process of wedging 
and screwing would get ahead of her, and in 
tun Mrs. C. and D. and E. and F., would in- 
terpolate themselves, till Mrs, A. would find 
herself at the rear of the store, stockings in 
hand. She would be wondering how she 
could get back to pay for them, and buy some 
more, when suddenly an official would clap 
his band upon her shoulder and say (in a soft 
tone, 80 a8 not to interrupt trade), “I see, mad- 
um, you are stealing stockings, come with me 
to the lock-up.” There were the stockings, 
and the officer said they were stolen, aud who 
could say they were uot, or what would be the 
we of saying they were not, in the face of such 
testimony. So Mrs, A. would be disposed of, 
and then would follow Mrs. B., C., E. and F., 
and the lock-up was getting nearly full, when 
dear old Mother Goodly entered the store. 

On account of being quite fat, she was by 
necessity a long time getting in, and the oper- 
ation had been so painful and tedious that she 
would have retraced her steps at once; but the 
“getting out” was quite as difficult as the “get- 
ting in,” and rather more so, as the inward 
current was much stronger than the outward, 
except at the rear door, where the officers were 
quietly walking off the thieves, and where 
Mother Goodly was soon destined to join the 
procession. The old lady stopped to rest her- 
self a minute and take a breath, if she could 
getone; and looking about, said to herself, 
“These stockings are cheap and real warm; it 
is near Christmas time, and there are the poor 
little Smith children, that I could give them 
to.” There was a gap made in the direction 
ofacounter, and Mother Goodly waddled to- 
wards it, aud, with a good deal of panting and 
stretching, did what the rest had done, seized 
apair of stockings, and like the victims that 
had gone before her, was borne backwards to 
the “little parlor.” 

She went fumbling along for her pocket to 
get her money, and wondering where the 
clerks were, to be paid for the goods, but could 
se no one who looked any more like a clerk, 
than anybody else. But atthat moment a tall 
man tapped her on the shoulder, whon she 
wok at first to be a clerk, and was feeling ery 
glad, when he made known to her that Se 


held ahigher and more dignified office, namely, | 


toescort her to the ‘“Tombs’’ for stealing stock- 
ings, The dear old lady raised her hands in 
holy horror, and, as was quite natural, dropped 
the stockings, when the detective says, “See! 
Jouhave thrown them down, of course you 
Were stealing them !” 


So she went down to the police station be- 
tween two officers, and was taken in. An of- 
ficer wat stationed to watch her, for what rea- 
son does not appear, for she could not have 
Tun a step to have saved her life. She told the 
oficers in authority that her husband was Mr. 
G.(a gentleman at that moment up at the 

House, I suppose making more laws of 
this sort to govern women), but this had not 
the least weight with these voracious gentle. 
en in legal authority. They walked her intc 
the only remaining cell in the Tombs, and bolt- 
td the great irdn door in her face, Abraham 
id I heard of the peculiar situation of Moth- 
* Goodly, and rushed with all speed to the 
tll, which we reached just as Mr. Goodly got 

and cried out, “Why‘mother! mother! 
why are you here? An officer says “stand up, 
Yoman !” but he needn’t have said that; she 
"as peering through the grate at us, her face 
“ered with tears, and replies, ‘Father, you 

Ow I never stole any stockings.”’ “Ofcourse 
You never did, mother.” It was a dreadful 
“€e to see a mother’s face, and I think the 
a will haunt me even in heaven ; but there 

48 no time to cry or scold. We smelt small- 
Pox in the air, and saw an enormous rat run 
tage the floor of the cell, and I counted ten 
ra bed-bugs on the grate of the door, and 

80t a bail officer as quickly as possible, and 
Mrs, Goodly out, and fled for our lives, 


| man, and Mr. Goodly is a man, and you do 








| Oh, how I shivered and dug my finger nails | property of her husband, and liable to be ap- | ; ; | 
plied for the benefit of his creditors, alleging Oliver Ditson & Co. Announce 


that it really was for the most part in consid- 
eration of the husband’s services that the 
transfer was made. The decree was in favor | 
of the wife,:and the case is brought here for re- | 
view, the assignee insisting that, if the hus- 
band’s services formed any part of the consid- 
eration for the transfer of the stock, the whole | 
is liable to his creditors. The courts, itis said, 
have not, as yet, and plainly ought not to give 
|to the wife title to the time, the services, 
the skill, brains, and muscle of her husband, | 
but if the decree below is affirmed in this | 
court, then such a decision will be arrived at. 
This would certainly seem a common sense 


| view, but it is within the memory of every 


| swore inwardly. [I said, “Abraham, you are a | 


the voting; you make the laws; why, in the 
name of high heaven, do you allow such astate 
| of government as this toexist? If Mrs. Good- 
| ly was a poor woman, without friends and so- 
| cial position, this would degrade her in the 
eyes of society, never to rise again; it would 
| cost a poor girl her place of business, and the 
| means of earning her daily bread. How do 
you know but that the greatest injustice is be- 
| ing perpetrated upen poor women every day, 
| who have no voice to make their complaints | adult person when there was not a court in the 
heard? Whatis this government that would | United States but that gave the husband ab- | 
| not allow a teacher to inflict punishment upon | solute title to the time, services, skill, brains 
/a child, until there is positive proof of the | and muscle of his wife. Considering their at- 
| child’s guilt, and then only such correction as | titude in the past it seems a little singular that 
would reprove the fault, and never crush the | men should see so clearly that a wife has no | 
| child; yet it exposes men and women of socie- | title to her husband’s services. Does it, per- | 
| ty to the liability of being thrust at any time | haps, occur to them that if this decree is af.- | 
into the criminal’s cell, and thus stigmatized | firmed, their own earnings will be no longer se- 
as the vilest wretches in the land? No won-! cure? 
| der human nature is depraved if such is the 
way itis distrusted! no wonder that every year | 
| Yolls up an increased legion of thieves and | 
murderers, and calls for au enlarged police 
| force, and asks for ponderous sums of money 
| to build tombs and jails. Let Scotland peo- 
| ple but open their eyes, and they will see that | not keep his engagements. 
a mighty change is needed in this system of | Josh Billings says: “Success don’t konsist 
government, which pretends to be a school for | in never making blunders, but in never mak- | 
the discipline of the people. Let them, in the | 128 the Snens Gwe the second vege re 
frst place turn out these men and boys who |, gPwlcal bachelor in speaking, of ladies 
| are strutting about in military apparel, carry- | pelow, but they wear that little long. 
ing a huge club, and possessing 1.0 other quali- A Paradox in NAtural History. What an 
fication whatever, and bring in men and wo- 0 


obstinate creature is amule! How peculiar— 
men of intelligence and humanity, who shall 





: ’ \ ant o | 
HUMOROUS. 
A hackneyed question—How’s your horse? | 


Was William Penn’s pocket handkerchief | 
the original penwiper ? 




















That woman, the pride of creation, is mulier. 
govern with the most exalted motive. Let us an y ae ay — bees y sus ane te : 
. z at “belle” mean , si 
07 ey ae teachers —- “ey 2 ne letter that we had a great deal of belle-weather | 

y that odious name, officers. us have | jately. 
clean rooms and not celis, where the teachers | 4 candidate for a situation as school teacher 
shail invite the people to come and state their | in Florida, being asked the shape of the earth, 
innocence or confess their guilt; and let these | ' _— ; hy = ny | saath et — > 
teachers be wise enough to discern that a iife con ol 7 orm ee 
of honest living is a powerful evidence of the Schoolmistress, to dull little boy. “Johnny, 
innocence of.a person, and should be most sa- | [’m ashamed of you. When | was your age, I 
credly considered. Let us thauk God that | could read twice as well as you can.’ John- | 
| this grievous wrong to our worthy neighbor ae Ingalls had a different teacher 
few been the means of convincing us that a A negro Ne “3 cow while a cross-eyed 
civil service reform should begin at once in | man was to knock ber on the head with an ax. 
Scotland, and to obtain which we must labor | The negro, observing the man’s eyes, in sume 
earnestly in the future.” fear inquired, “You gwine to hit whar you 
| The news of the wholesale arrest of women _— aan a Den,” said Cuffee, “hold 
that had been made, spread like wild-fire| | : ; ; 

. ; u Arkansas a man was sentenced to be 
| through Scotland. Husbands asked for their | hanged, but ali the carpenters in the ueighbor- 
wives, and children for their mothers, and | hood refused to build the scaffold. As the 
| were told they werein the “tombs.” Many a a neg ard : ee by 
pee i , rade, the sheriff tried to induce him to put up | 
were the hungry ones that —_ supperless to | ing gallows, but he steadfastly declared he’d | 

| bed that night. At last they were all released, | be hanged if he did. 

| but it has been the means of dampening the | The patron of a cheap eating-house, who | 
| pleasure women have before felt in crowded | complained that they now gave only one po- | 
| stores, end cheap goods, They skulk along | “to with his meat, whereas they formerly 
| decent, che ceases, eth on ant Wihliad thes gave him two, was mollilied by the waiter’s 
| ‘hrough the streets, ey ung them | explanation that the last lot of potatoes they 


| tosee if an officer is not on their track, and | purchased was so bad that ao gentlemen could 
| shun a cheap stocking store as they would a | eat more than one of them. 
They: enter only the older and Judge—I fine Tim Larry $5 far assault and 


| pest-house. ' Pat Mal Pat—B H 
ectabl enquire tirst if | D@ttery on Pat Malone. at—bBut your Hon- 
most respectable stores, and enquire tirst or | want more damages. He blacked me eye, 


| thieving women are in the habit of troubling | ang if 1 bad been invited to a tea-party, 1 
them, and then ask that some one shail watch | couldn’t have goue. Judge—The court kuows 


them closely whilst they venture to make a | 20thing about consequential damages. You 
L.s. u, | must carry your case to Geneva, 
7) 


— Thomas Nast tells this good story of himself 
| to an interviewing reporter: “One day last 
MADE HIM PAY. | summer 1 received a genuine proposition of 


, \ ‘ —_ _| marriage from an admiring young lady in Ohio, 
When Gen. Jackson was President, a heart in which she-referred to Gen. Schenck and ex- 
| less clerk in the Treasury Department ran up | Goyernor Dennison as to her position.” 


an indebtedness to a poor landlady to the | “What did you do?” “Why, I sent back a car. 
“amount of $60, and then turned her off as he | 00D of Mrs, Nast and the childreu, labeled 
did other creditors. She finally went to the The only olyections, 
| President with her complaint, and asked him 
| if he could not compel the clerk to pay the 
| bill? 
“He offers his note,” she said; “but bis 


| purchase. 


| 
} 





A young lady who is studying French, late- 
ly wrote to her parents that she was “invited 
out to a dejeuner the day before, and was go- 
ing toa fete champetre the next day.’”’ The 
professor of the college was surprised to re- 
| note is good for nothing.” ceive a dispatch from the “old man’’ a day or 

“Get hi t 1 bring it t ” said th two after, saying, “If you can’t keep my daugh- | 
| ret Ais note and bring it to me,” sald the ter away from these blasted menageries and | 
President. side shows, I will come down and see what 


| ‘The clerk gave her the note, with the jeer- ails her.” 
ing request that “she would let him know | —— ——— —- 
. ‘ J J 
when she got the money on it!”’ “Our Home” Hygienic Institute 
Taking it to the President, he wrote ‘An- | “~< 
. ” s 
drew Jackson” on the back of it, and told her DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON CO., N. Y., 
she would get the money at the bank. | Is the best place for invalids to recover their health. 
When it became due, the clerk refused to | It has been established fifteen years. It is easily ac- 
| cessible by railroad, and Skil/ful Physicians, Fine 
pay the note; but when he learned who was | Climate, Pure Air, the Best of Water, and the Afncet 
—s scenery in Western New York, are only a portion of 
the endorser, he made haste to “raise the its advantages. 
wind.’’ The next morning he found a note It is a cheerful home, where pleasant, social, and re- 
. . ‘ ligious influence is brought to bear, in large degree, 
on his desk, saying that his services were no open the disabled minds ond sow’, as well as bodies, 
i 7 ; of its inmates, Its accommodations are excellent—a 
longer required by the government—and it well-set table, spring beds of the best kind, large and 
served him right. well-arranged bath-rooms, nurses, careful, devoted, 
and intelligent in their attention, Physicians watchful 
and sympathetic. : 

The Physicians lecture to the patients every week, 
directing and instructing them in the philosophy of 
their treatment, and in the principles of the preser- 
vation of health. In this sense, the institution is a 
school, as well as a place for people to recover their 
health. Send stamp for Stereoscopic View, our cir- 

cular, and descriptive pamphlet, What we are trying 
to do, and how we are trying todo it. Address 














A NOVEL QUESTION, 


A novel question as to the rights of married 
women, and one of more than ordinary inter- 
est, is now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Washington Chronicle 





gives the following account of the case :— JAMES mA Ph BS Boy Evesident. 
Mrs. Bonesteel, her husband being insolvent, | _ Nov. 30. 2teow 

agreed with the Nicholas Pavement Company, | ———— 7" 

of Brooklyn, in consideration of the employ- 100,000 Copies 

ment of her husband in managing the affairs 

of the company, and of an assignment to ha 

her of certain stock of the company, to use | A 

her personal influence with influential family THE WS OF LIFE, 


connections and friends to advance the inter- 
ests of the company in procuring the introduc- 
tion of their pavement into the city of Brook- 
lyn. The contract being perfected, she, as al- 
leged in her answer, did the service stipulated, 
and, among other things, induced her brother- 

rhe td » ~« B Let every one send fora copy of the best and most 
ro it = _ aus cee ci be gy popular itealth Journal, just commencing its fifteenth 
block of the pavement. The assignee of the | , Agents wanted in eve 


Journal of Health, 


an original paper, published monthly, thirty-two 
pages, on fine paper, with tinted covers, $1 per 
year, to be sent as specimens 


FREE! 


town to canvass. Address 











husband sought to have the stock thus trans- SUMTER, SAUESO FSO SE, Seay 
ferred to Mrs. Bonesteel adjudged to be the! Noy. 30. 4t 


| at retail, for the pieces separately, about $4000, In 


Tuneful Lyre—A music-teacher who does | 


| in CLoruks WrinGens, buy the Iuvrovep 


UNIVERSAL. 


| That they were, happily, untouched by the recent 


GREAT FIRE, and are busy, as usual, in attending | 


to their extensive orders. | 
| 


They now call attention, also, to their | 
Standard Collections | 


—OF— 


Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


The whole set is one of the most valuable Musical 
Libraries that could be devised, as each contains from 
200 to 250 pages of the most popular music of the day. 

Price of each book, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth #3.00; 
Full Gilt, for Presents, $4.00. The price would be, 


this form, all the books, including the new and favor- | 
ite Gems of Strauss, (how having asplendid sale) 
may be had for $32 50. 


Musical Treasure, Vocal and Instrumental. 
VOCAL ONLY. 


Silver Cord, Wreath of Gems, 
Gems of German Song, Gems of Scottish 
Soug. Gems of Sacred Song, Shower of 

Pearls, Ducts, Opcratic Pearls, 


INSTRUMENTAL, 


Home Circle, Vol. I. Pianisi’s Album. 
Home Circle, Voi. Ll. Piano-Forie Gems. 


Any of the above books mailed, post-paid, for the re- 
tail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & Ct)., Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York, 
Nov. 23. u 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
GSl LTRIEMONT ST... 
Gives pariiculur attention to the Diseases v1 


Women. 
} a from 8 to9 A, M. and 2to4P. M. 
a 


SPECIAL. 


“Those who are about buying crockery, china, and 
glass-ware, will do well to call at Guy & Brothers,”— 
Universalist. 

“A thoroughly RELIABLE firm,.”’—Christian Era. 

“A splendid stock of crockery and house-furnish- 
ing goods, at most reasonable prices.""— Boston Post. 


Special Prices, 


In order to intro luce our store to the notice of the 
public, we shall for the next few weeks offer our en- 
tire stock at special prices. 

Tea, Breakfast, and Dinner Sets, of 180 pieces, war- 
ranted best quality, 325. This set is well adapted for 
those about to commence ee es 

Decorated Chamber Sets, from #5 to $25, 

Gold Band French China Tea Sets, $12, 

Goblets from 75 cents to $20 per dozen. 

Tumblers from 50 tents to $5 per dozen. 

‘ Lamps in great variety, Genuine German Stu- 
ent, $4.75. 
Table Mats from 67 cents to $2.25 per set, 

Knife boxes from 25 cents to $2.25 each. 

Woodenware, both plain and fancy. 

Children’s Tea Waiters, 95 cents each. 

Crumb-pan and Bru-h, 95 cents. 

Fancy and Plain Tin Ware. 

Table Cutlery from $1 per set to $15 per doz. 

Silver-plated Goods, be-t quality, at low prices, 

Vases and Fancy Goods, aud huudreds of other ar- 
ticles at prices that people like. 


N.B. We are pleased to have people call and see 
our Store. Our trade is mostly wholesale, but we 
have no objection to selling at retail, and when we 
do, we can make our prices as low as any house in | 
this country. 

Horse cars from a!l the depots pass within a few 
tteps of our store. 

Letters of inquiry answered with pleasure, 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 BEDFORD sT. | 
Nov. 9. lm | 


eitclaitninndinieeiataieiadl | 


Buy the Best! | 


Tr If vou want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT 











It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pass- 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offer«d to the Public. 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as supe- 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watch- 


man and Reflector, Congregationa/ist and the religious 
and agricultura! papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best.’® 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 


No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
(" Wringers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 ly 





E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 


CONVEYANCERS, 


Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Bosten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kind 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Epwanp G. STEVENS. Mary E. eee 
Jan. 21. tf. 


$5to$2 per day! Agents wanted! All classe 
of working people, of either sex 
)oung or old, make more money at work for us in 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson 





Co., Portland, Me. : 
Sept. 3. lyr 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman’s Journat, visiting New 
York, will tind a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 37, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table, 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home like, and at less prices, than at ho- 
tels. 

Address, for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Oct 12 tf 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, without 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

Deving four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon fo do so, we should have lib: 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been ay meet neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all cireumstances, and, in peoster cases, ladies 
will have no oceasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER. Dentists, 
(OVER BUTTERICK’S PATTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats and 
Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
t. 12. 3m 





LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 


Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, ‘Terms, 50 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, 


E. S. BARTLETT, Parker House, Boston. 
yin 





T may learn something greatly to their 
AGEN Bid and obtain specimens and 
ull particulars tree, by addressing 

WOOD’S LITERARY AND ART AGENCY, 


Noy. 23. 4t Newburgh, N. Y. 


R. E. APTHORP. 


REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages, 
Boston Post Building, Room f ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


Oy THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 








Aug 


17 Brattie sSireet, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
a" Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


ha Py to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 





DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES, AND SOUTH AMERIOAN 


CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 
Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress, 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 
Largest Music School in the World. 


Pupils of this Conservatory enjoy 


The Instructions of the most Eminent Masters ; 

The greatest number of Collateral ( free) advantages ; 

The lowest rates of tuition ; 

Unequalled facilities for procuring situations when 

qualified. 

Winter term opens Nov. 25th. Circulars, giving 
full particulars, mailed free to any address. 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 
Nov. 16, 3t 


NOTICE. 


A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs, 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 


F R E E Any, ~~ sending us the peeen of six 
or oung persons of differen poe 

offices, who they think would like to get up a club for 

a beautiful gone folks’ paper, will receive FREE for 

ONE YEAR the best, p t, and most charming 

paper for the young published. Address 

THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GEM, 

rina CENTER, 0. 








Noy. 30. 
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The question of Woman Suffrage presents it- 
self in two ts, the first of which refers to 
the natural t of wonien to vote as members 
of the body politic, subject to its laws, taxable 
for its support, ahd in general having the 
same interests in it and the same interests to be 
served by it that belong to theothersex. Look- 
ing at the question in this elementary light, we 
are unable to see any sufficient reason why the 
elective, franchise should be denied to women, 
— the fundamental principles laid down 

the Declaration of Independance, in respect 
to civil government, are admitted to be a true 
statement of the great law of nature. It is for 
those who insist upon the denial to show that 
these principles are not applicable to women, 
but are exclusively confined to men, not by the 
usages of society, or by the force of civil enact- 
ments, but by the constitution of things, and, 
hence, by the law of God. We have never 
seen an argument in this direction which did 
not break down, either by abandoning the pri- 
mary postulates of our political system or by 
m mting the nature of Woman. We, 
hence, believe in her right to vote fur the same 
reason that we believe in the right of any hu- 
man being to vote. She has by the law of na- 
ture as good a title to the right as the opposite 
sex. Sexhood is not a criterion of rights; and, 
hence, it should be no qualification or disquali- 
fication for the elective franchise. 

The other aspect of this question—the one 
of which we propose now specially to speak— 
refers not to the right itself, but to its position 
in the constitutions and statutes of this coun- 
try. Sixteen women are reported as having 
registered their names and voted at the late 
election in one of the wards of the city of Roch- 
ester, in this state. If this beso, the right was 

cases exercised, whether with or with- 
out the erway: A of law. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Virginia Minor, of St. Louis, Mo., sought 
to have her name enrolled as a voter in that 
city ; and, being refused by the registration 
officers, she has brought a suit for ten thousand 
dollars damages against them, designing to sub- 
mit the point to a judicial determination. The 
constitutions of the states of New York and 
Missvuri, as is the fact in nearly all if not ab- 
solutely all the states of the Union, define the 
qualifications of electors only in application to 
male citizens, and by necessary implication ex- 
clude females from the elective franchise. 
They limit the right by making sexhood in 
the male form the fundamental condition of 
its possession. There can be no doubt that 
the election officers in Rochester disregard- 
ed the letter and spirit of the supreme law 
of this state if they permitted women to 
vote ; and equally norfe that the registration 
officers in St. Louis simply performed their du- 
ty as defined by the constitution of Missouri, 
in refusing to enroll the name of Mrs Minor as 
a legal voter. The business of such officers is 
not to frame constitutions or decide what ought 
to be the legal qualifications of voters; but 
simply to execute the, law as established by 
the proper authority. 
rs. Minor, in her complaint, claims the 
right to vote not under “the constitution and 
registration law of Missouri,” but against them ; 
and that, too, on the ground that both are in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. She rests her case upon these two 
propositions : first, that women, equally with 
men, are citizens of the United States and of 
the state in which they reside; secondly, that 
the Federal Constitution guarantees to them 
the right of voting, against all restrictions by 
state authority. These two propositions being 
true, the question of Woman Suffrage is settled, 
not only in Missouri and New York, but every- 
where else within the limits of the United 
States. 

There is no room for debate as to the truth 
of the first proposition, since the Fourteehth 
Amendment expressly says that “all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens 
of the United States and of the state wherein 
they reside.” This descriptive language is 
just as applicable to women as it is to men. It 
has nothing to do with the question of sex. 

How is it with the second proposition? Does 
the citizenship thus defined and secured, carry 
with it the right of voting as a nécessary con- 
stitutional result? This is the vital point so far 
as the National Constitution isconcerned. It is 
worthy of notice that this Constitution, while, 
as now amended, defining citizenship, nowhere 
states what shall be the qualifications of elec- 
tors. The nearest approach which it makes 
thereto we find in the section providing “that 
the House of Representatives shall be compos- 
ed of members chosen every second year, by 
the people of the several states, and the elec- 
tors in each state shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature.” ‘This plainly 
recognizes the general principle, that it belongs 
to the states to determine what shall be the qual- 
ifications of electors not only for the most nu- 
merous branch of state legislatures, but also 
for members of the Lower House of Congress. 
Such has been the practice of the country from 
the outset ; and such it must continue to be, 
unless the Federal Constitution shall be chang- 
ed. The recent amendments do not, so far as 
we can see, take away from the states this 

wer. At most, they simply limit and quali- 

it, while distinctly assuming its continuous 
existence. 

The Fifteenth Amendment limits the exer- 
cise of this power by declaring that “the 
right of the citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any state, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” ‘This imposes three and but three 
limitations upon state authority in respect to 
the elective franchise, clearly implying that 
outside of these limitations the authority is un- 
restrained. Sex is not one of them; and, 
hence, the states, so far as the Fifteenth 
Amendment goes, may exclude women citi- 
zens from voting, just as they may exclude 
minor citizens, non-resident citizens, of the 
United States, citizens who are public pau- 
pers or criminals, or citizens who are so ignor- 
ant that they cannot read and write. With 
the exception of the three limitations specified, 
the power of the states is left and was meant 
to be left untouched. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, which was 
passed before the Fifteenth, refers to what are 
called the civil, in distinction from the political, 
rights ot citizens of the United States. It 
guarantees these rights, and authorizes Con- 
gress to defend them by appropriate legisla- 
tion. The “privileges or immunities” of which 
it speaks in the first section, and which it says 
8 not be abridged in respect to citizens of 


the United States by any state authority, 
manifestly, do not include the right of voting. 
The proof is twofold. 
1. If the right of voting had been guar- 
anteed under the general title of “privileges 
or immunities,” there would have been no 
occasion for the subsequent adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, in order to secure this 
right against all discrimination “‘on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” This security would have been sup- 
lied by the previously-adopted amendment. 
The Constitution itself, upon its very face, thus 
shows that the definition of citizenship and the 
ties of its rights as against abridgment 
y state authority, as contained in the first 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment, do not 
comprehend the right of voting. If such were 
the fact, nobody would have ever thought of 
proposing or ratifying the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. 

2. The second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which refers to the denial of the 
right of voting to any of the male inhabitants 
of a given state, being twenty-one years of 
age and citizens of the United States, and 
which, in case of such denial, imposes a cor- 
responding reduction in its basis of representa- 
tion, clearly supposes that the states are not 
forbidden by the first section to deny this 
right, even in respect to male citizens of the 
United States. It assumes that they have the 
power, and imposes a reduction in the basis 
of representation in the event that the exer- 
cise is in respect to any class of such male cit- 
izens. And, if this be true in relation to male 
citizens, then, surely, they have the same 
power in relation to female citizens, so far as 
the Fourteenth Amendment is concerned. 
The truth is, this amendment contains no 
abridgement of state power over the elective 
franchise. It simply imposes a certain conse- 
quence if the wer shall be exercised in a 
certain way, which by its very terms has no 
reference to women. The argument from the 
first section of the amendment in favor of 
Woman Suffrage is effectually answered by 
the second section. 

It seems to us, in view of these considera- 
tions, that women cannot demand the elective 
franchise as a right resulting from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that the 
whole ‘question of voting is left to the Consti 
tution and laws of each state in which the 
exercise of the right is claimed, with the ex- 
ception of such conditions therein as would 
deny the right on “account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” Female 
suffrage must be secured, if at all, either by 
changing the Constitution of the United States 
or by the action of the states themselves. 
The latter is at present the most feasible and 
bene method; and even this is practicable 
only when public sentiment in the respective 
states is sufficiently advanced to ignore the 
distinction of sex in respect to the elective 
franchise. Massachusetts seems most likely 
to lead the way in this movement; and there 
is perhaps no state of the Union in which the 
experiment could be better tried. The Re- 
publican Convention of that state last sum- 
mer declared “that the Republican party of 
Massachusetts, as. the representative of liberty 
and progress, is in favor of extending the 
suffrage on equal terms to all American citi- 
zens, irrespective of sex, and will hail the day 
when the educated intellect and enlightened 
conscience of women find direct expression at 
the ballot-box.” If this be the creed of Re- 
publicans in Massachusetts, then let them put 
it into practice, and thus prove their faith by 
their works. They have the power, and can 
use it whenever they choose.—/ndependent. 





THE PARK STREET BUREAU. 


The Boston Post says, that probably no per- 
sons have seen more of the actual immediate 
suffering caused by the fire than the members 
of the Ladies’ Relief Committee, which has 
its headquarters at Park Street Church. 

Since the fire they have been busy dispensing 
bounties to the needy, and helping, as far as 
was in their power, all who stood in need of 
assistance. Hundreds of women have applied 
there daily. Contributions have flowed in, 
given lavishly and with unsparing hands, and 
in turn have been distributed among the 
eager applicants. The scenes have been in 
some cases extremely painful ; such stories of 
suffering have been poured into sympathetic 
ears, as have made the listeners conscience- 
stricken that they should have gone on so 
heedlessly in careless enjoyment of their own 
luxurious surroundings while such ghastly 
want was in their very midst. Women have 
come, gaunt and pale, with hungry eyes, tell- 
ing of an empty larder, a cheerless room, with 
no fire or materials with which to make one; 
children hungry and cold: no work, no money, 
in debt for their week’s rent, and with starva- 
tion staring them in the face so closely that they 
have grown familiar with her ghastly features. 
Girls have come asking for something to keep 
them until they can get work again, enough 
to keep them barely comfortable and out of 
the reach of temptation. The women who, 
for the time, have taken upon themselves the 

osition of the almoners of public bounty are 
earning lessons of life of which they had 
never dreamed before. Some of them know 
by past experience the work in which they 
are engaged. Mrs. Claflin, Mrs. Caswell, Mrs. 
Fields, and others, who have been in actual 
contact for a long time with the poorer classes, 
these have learned what suffering the city held 
in its thriftiest days, before the terrible calami- 
ty came which so greatly increased the suf- 
fering and forced other women to see what 
they have shut their eyes to in all their happy, 
prosperouslives. They are learning what they 
have never seemed to comprehend before, that 
poverty is not always squalid, and that among 
these poor even, there is refinement and delica- 
cy and a sensitiveness quite equal to their own. 

AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

During the first week after the fire a very 
pretty young girl, evidently not far from 20, 
came shyly in and took a seat away from the 
crowd. She was quite noticeable, both from her 
face and manner and her dress, which, although 
it was only black alpacca, was worn witha 
genuine lady-like style and daintiness ; every- 
thing about her was scrupulously neat, and 
there was an air of refinement about her that 
told of better surroundings and different modes 
of life from most of the women there assem- 
bled. A member of the Committee, won- 
dering at her appearance, went to her and ac- 
costed her rather brusquely : 

“Well, what are you here for?” 

A painful flush rose quickly to the sensitive 





face, and she replied: 


“I heard—some one told me,—that all who 
ey temporary assistance were to apply 
ere. 

“Well,” was the answer, “why do you come? 
you don’t look as though you be anything, 
you are dressed well enough, and—” , 

But the girl waited for no more. She 
sprang to her feet, the tears streaming from 
her eyes, her face crimsoned with shame, and 
turned towards the door. Several ladies who 
had been watching the scene, and who appre- 
ciated the situation, instantly were at her side. 
One of them led her to a seat, and putting her 
motherly arms around her, soothed her as she 
would a grieved child. Then came the ques- 
tion, quick and sympathetic : 

“What is it,my dear? What can we do 
for you?” 

Through the sobs came the answer :— 

“I never had to ask for help before, and I 
had to struggle so hard with myself before I 
could come this morning. I lost my place by 
the fire, but I am to have another soon, but I 
must live until then. I cannot stay in my 
boastnagiate unless I pay my board every 
week, and there is no place for me to go, and 
I don’t know what I shall do.” 

“How much do you require ?” 

The sum was told, and little enough it was ; 
in an instant it was in her hand, with an addi- 
tion beside, from the pocket of her new-found 
friend; and she went away happy and safe. 
This is but one of the incidents of a like char- 
acter that are constantly occurring, giving 
these women such insight as they never had 
before into the lives of that large class of their 
sex, of whom Henry Ward Beecher once said : 
“There is only a cambric needle between them 
and hell.” This phase of poverty is a new 
revelation to them, and they are learning to 
meet it properly, and to feel a tender pity for 
those who strive to hide it, only revealing the 
truth when at last it becomes a bitter necessi- 
ty. That they did notunderstand it at first was 
not so much the fault of the persons them- 
selves, as the effect of their education. There 
are traditional manners of managing the poor 
that they quickly found were not practical, 
and they learned the way as fast as possible, 
doing what they did with their whole heart, if 
their tongues and fingers did bungle a little 
at first. 

THE PORTUGUESE. 


A new class of poor whom the fire has 
brought to light are the Portuguese, a large 
number of whom live about the North End, 
and who have been among the severest suf- 
ferers by the fire. For days they besieged 
Park Street, increasing daily in numbers until 
finally they were classed by themselves and 
given under Mrs. Caswell’s charge. The suf- 
fering among them was fearful in the extreme ; 
many of them were totally ignorant of the ian- 
guage,'and Mre. Caswell’s first work was to 
find an interpreter. This being done she next 
tried to systematize her work a little. ‘There 
was no room for them in the Park street ves- 
try, with all the other applicants, so Mr. Mur- 
ray opened his study and installed Mrs. Cas- 
well there. For three days she worked steadi- 
ly, trying to relieve in ever so small a degree 
their sufferings. Visitors, accompanied by the 
police, went to their homes, and found affairs 
even worse than were represented. Some of 
them, most of them, in fact, had actually noth- 
ing in the house to eat, and some of the rooms 
were literally destitute of furniture, the occu- 
pants sleeping at night on the floor with noth- 
ing to cover them. Down in the cheapest and 
most tumble-down of the North End tenement 
houses they found them, in the midst of all 
the filth and degradation of the vilest slums ; 
and yet in every case there was a pathetic 
attempt at cleanliness. The floors and win- 
dows were clean, and the little furniture that 
the rooms held was neatly arranged and kept. 
There was evidently very little of that shift- 
lessness that in so many cases accompanies 
os poverty. The poor things evidently 
did the best and made the most of what they 
had, striving to give something of an air of 
home to the lowest place. There was the 
same attempt visible in the dress of most of 
the women. Some of them. were protected 
only by a calico wrapper, but that was clean. 
Most of them wore water-proof cloaks, with 
the hoods drawn over their heads in place of 
bonnet or hat. They have pale, worn faces, 
and great, wistful, pleading black eyes, full of 
pathos and with that appealing look that so 
many dumb animals have. Totally ignorant 
for the most part of the English language, 
they only knew that somewhere there was 
help for them; and they crowded around the 
table where Mrs. Caswell and Mrs. Gaston 
sat, looking piteously into their faces, touch- 
ing reverentially their hands or some part of 
their garments, and expressing mute gratitude 
when the bit of money was put into their 
hands to supply their immediate wants. By 
and by they overflowed Mr. Murray’s study, 
and there must be another change. Then 
Mrs. Caswell decided on the North End Mis- 
sion Rooms, and they were told to come there 
the next day. ‘At 9 o’clock, the door was be- 
sieged by a crowd of waiting women, and 
when Mrs. Caswell came, her work was ready 
for her. Most of the women are the wives or 
widows of Portuguese sailors and have families 
dependent upon them for support. Like all 
Portuguese women, they are very excellent 
seamstresses, being exceedingly neat and dex- 
terous in their work. They are employed by 
nearly all the large wholesale clothing houses, 
and although they are the nicest and quickest 
of all the workwomen employed, yet their pay 
is the smallest, being the merest pittance, 
averaging only three dollars a week. Their 
ignorance of the language and their aversion 
to associating with other nationalities, puts 
them in the power of their employers, who 
have them at their own mercy and conse- 
quently are pitiless. It is asserted by the 
foremen of two establishments in the city, 
that there is an understanding among the em- 
ployers that they are to be paid no more than 
this three dollars, and that any one of them 
who should venture to give a larger sum, 
would draw down upon himself the wrath of 
his neighbors in business. By the burning of 
all these houses, even this small sum is taken 
from them, and they are left in a fearfully desti- 
titute condition. ‘To add to the horror of the 
situation the small-pox has broken out among 
them, and many of them are ill with this loath- 
some disease, or having recovered, are seeking 
aid from the kind friends who are caring for 
their wants so generously, and scarcely a day 
passes but one or more of these poor creatures, 
badly scarred, with faces almost repulsive and 
sickening, but with the same pitiful, suffering, 
hunted look in their eyes, come to the Mission 
to get something that shall help them in their 
terrible suffering. Scantily clothed, as well as 








insufficiently fed, plans are already forming 
by which these r women can be more 
thoroughly assisted, and all their needs as far 
as possible supplied. It has been proposed to 
form a Portuguese women’s school, at the 
North End Mission, to be carried on in the 
same manner as the Adult Industrial School, 
and many of the teachers in the one school 
have volunteered to help in the new one. In 
this way they will at least be provided with 
materials for comfortable clothing for both 
themselves and their children. They will 
meet, shortly, and after that, our readers shall 
learn more concerning these new applicants 
for their charity. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


“Orr THE SKELLIGS:” by Jean Ingelow; Rob- 
erts Brothers, Publishers. 


This is a delightful, provoking, surprising 
and altogether charming book. We follow the 
fortunes of the fresh little English girl, Doro- 
thea, through childhood and school, and on 
board her uncle’s yacht, where the wounded 
and disabled hero is taken from a raft off the 
Skelligs. 

Through the remainder of the voyage and 
during Dorothea’s visit at the family mansion 
of her patient, we trace, with friendly interest, 
the growth of the tender emotions naturaily to 
be expected, and predict the result with a con- 
fidence arising from much experience of nov- 
els. But suddenly the manly hero, around 
whom all our sympathies have been clustering, 
shines forth in a new and insufferably conceit- 
ed light. We struggle against the conviction 
for a page or two, but there isno use in try- 
ing to like aman who reads a moral lecture to 
a young woman, on the subject of her unrecip- 
rocated affection for himself, and sympathy ex- 
pires with a gasp. This unlooked-for develop- 
ment forms a disturbing element. We con- 
tinually gravitate toward again enjoying Mr. 
Brandou’s society, and are as cunstantly re- 
strained by remembrance. 

At length, recovering mental equilibrium, 
we are prepared to acquiesce in the marriage 
of Dorothea and merry, sweet-tempered, boy- 
ish Valentine; concerning which, Dorothea 
remarks :— 


“I was quite aware that, comfortalle as we 
were in each other's companionship, cosy as 
were our confidences, and cheerful our chats 
over the future, we were not what is popular- 
ly called ‘in love.” But, though I felt none 
of the jealousies, the absorbing interest, nor 
the restless excitement that I had heard as- 
cribed to lovers, I was happy, and knew that I 
was likely to be more so. A maif who began 
so gradually and reasonably to care for, and 
deliberately preferred, without idolizing me, 
was likely to preserve his liking when 1 had 
shown him that I deserved it by returning it. 
There was no over-estimation to begin with, 
and sink to its natural level; there was no en- 
thusiasm to cool, and nothing to be found out; 
we were both thoroughly well-acquainted with 
one another, and better suited to each cther 
than most people. Was I to be left utterly 
alone in this hemisphere, with no one to work 
for but the people in my district, and no one 
to care for but Anne Molton, because I thought 
we might have loved each other more!” 


And so, with quiet hope and cheerful pre- 
paration, the wedding day draws near, when 
again comes an unexpected blow. Valentine 
falls in love with some one else; not deliber- 
ately and gradually, but quite the contrary, 
and begs his “dear, generous D.,” to release 
him! 

It is really too bad; we were so sure, this 
time! Our disturbed feelings are, however, 
immediately relieved by the surprisiug revela- 
tion that our senses have utterly deceived us, 
and that Mr. Brandon is not guilty of the in- 
tolerable blunder which we detected him in 
the act of committing, that he is not the de- 
spicable person whom we had reluctantly con- 
sidered him, and—anybody can finish the sto- 
ry. 

The interest of the book depends rather on 
its perfect delineations of character than a 
succession of exciting incidents, though these 
are not wanting. The first chapters seem al- 
most like actual personal reminiscence, but 
charming as are these childish recollections, 
we cannot help sharing the tutor’s astonish- 
ment at a child of six, who talks about strong 
preterites aud magnetic poles. 

The descriptive passages are few, but are 
beautiful examples of word-painting; nothing 
could be more vivid than the picture of the fire 
at sea, nothing more exquisitely delicate than 
the few lines in which the ‘‘Great Skellig” is 
drawn. We hope Miss Ingelow’s first novel 
will not be her last. 


“MARJORIE’S QuEST”: by Jeanie T. Gould, 
James R. Osgood & Co., publishers. 


This is a fair sample of the large class of 
novels whose chief claim to consideration is 
based upon the passing interest created by 
the mere narrative. Marjorie, when first in- 
troduced, is an orphan, ten years old, having 
much dignity and refinement of manner de- 
rived from her mother before the early age of 
four years, and whose yellow hair and large 
gray eyes at once charm every beholder. She 
is successively adopted into several wealthy 
families, grows more beautiful every year, aud 
finally attains the summit of human felicity in 
the finding of her father, which was the 
“quest,’’ and accepting an oiler of marriage in 
every way eligible and appropriate. The story 
answers to while away an idle afternoon, but 
will hardly be read twice. 

“Tue CoMING MAN’’: by Vida Varril; E..C. 
Markley & Son, Philadelphia, Publishers. 
This isa drama of a somewhat confusing 

nature. From the panoramic view of the mil- 





ee 
—————— 


lenium, in which both men and women 
seen voting, and from occasiona} remarks ot 
Grandpa Snipkins, the “strong-minded fossil,” 
we might infer that it was designed as an ar 
gument for Woman Suffrage. But for the 
most part, both sexes are so impartially ridi 
culed, and their manner of life so burlesq ‘ 
that it is diffleult to arrive at any Satisfactory 
conclusion as to the author’s meaning, 

“Vick’s ILLUSTRATED FLORAL Guipg,” 
published at Rochester, N. Y., will henceforth 
be a quarterly magazine, and an exceeding| 
attractive one. Besidgs the usual illustrateg 
catalogue of flowers, ornamental grasses and 
vegetables, the January number Contains seq. 
sonable instructions fur window g 
and the cultivation of house plants, 
for dining-table decorations, hints for so 
and transplanting, and much other informa. 
tion interesting to flower-lovers. 

LIFE OF A QUEEN, 

: Queen Victoria, at Balmoral, has good 
In a quiet way, much as other well-to-do peo. 
ple have; goes out driving with only one at 
tendact, smiles and nods to those she meets, 
many of whom she knows, and is never an- 
noyed by gazers, unless they happen to be 
Strangers, eager to behold the face and form of 
royalty. Accompained by her ladies, she 
makes frequent picnic excursions in the woods 
or on the hillside, should it be handier, Mg 
terials to make a fire, and cooking utensils are 
taken in the carriage, and tea is made on the 
greensward, and handed round in rus tic fash. 


ion without, any ceremony. At these after. : 


noon ‘‘teas” the Queen has no special chair of 
honor, her seat often being on the trunk of g 
tree, with her cup in her hand, or any other 
casual resting-place that may turn up conven- 
iently. In this way every corrie and glen 
within reach of Balmoral has been visited by 
the royal family. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

New England Woman’s Club. 
Monday, Dec. 16th, 4} P. M., Dr. E. H. Clark will 
read a paper on “The Higher Education of Women, 


as Influenced by Physical Conditions.” Addressed 
especially to ladies. Club Tea, at 7 o'clock. 





The Moral Education Association. 

The Committee of the Moral Education Association 
will hold a meeting on Wednesday, Dec. 18th, at 3 
P.M., in Hamilton Hall, Hamilton Place, opposite 
Park Street Church. All ladies interested are invited 
to attend. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 


DR. ADDIE WILLIAMS, Office Hours from 
9tolL A. M. 


NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE, 
ec. 14, 3m 


~ NEW PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us fio new subscribers to the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will give the very sensible and 
excellent book, “OuT OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, ‘‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue.” Price, 
$2.50. 

For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,’’ worth $5.00. 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, ‘‘Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

For 12 New Subscribers we will give the “Univer 
sal’ Clothes Wringer, warranted the best. 

The Woman's Journal Given With other 
Publications. 

We have made arrangements to} furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following reduc 
ed rates, Payment must be made in advance. 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal.....- 89.0) 
North American Review and Woman’sJournal.. 1. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal.... 5 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal. ...++++ 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal ...++. +++ i) 
Harper’s Bazar and Woman’s Journal ....++++++ 
Old and New and Woman’s Journal... ..-+++++++ 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman s Journal... 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal 


Seribuer’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal ...--- 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal. ....+++. 



















Frauk Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour'l 5 
| Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour'l 5.50 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman’s Journal...- 40 
Peterson’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal... 4.00 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal.....-+ 4.00 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal. .-+++ 3H 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal.....- 9004009 3 


The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 4% 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal. ....+ + 3 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 3 
The subscriptions to these publications can col 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers gret 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bet 
efit of free numbers, premiums, ete, Address 
THK WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass, 


~NEW HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


New Games, new Puzzles, new Dissected Maps 
Pictures; new Alphabet and Building Blocks; 
Magical, Chemical and Electrical toys; new ® new 
Engines, Steamboats, and Steam Fire Engine Ai 
Magic Lanterns, and Wonder Cameras; neW 
and Steam Toys; new Automatons; new Pano! . 
and Magic Mirrors; new Christmas Tree Orn 7.) 
new Japanese and other novelties and wonder i. 
which something new is being added daily. ae 
tion, all the old games and other home amuse lary: 
that are as good as new—the whole forming toe aid 
est assortment of this class of goods in t 
States. Wholesale aud retail at 

ADAMS & CO.’S, 25 Bromfield 5 

Cut this out and keep it “in your mind’s 

Suture reference. . lt Dee It 


BEAUTIFUL SCRAP-BOOK Pll 
TURES. 


In bright colors. Birds, Animals, Landscape®, 
Scenes, Groups, comic and sentimental. 
Samples by mail for 25 cents. 
All styles of picture frames ready-made and 
to order. J. JAY GOULD. 
No Stairs. 20 Bromfield Street, Bostol, Mass 
Dee. 14. 
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